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MIN these very recent years 
there came before the 
people of New Hamp- 
shire a man, and he had 
anidea. As governor of 
the state, and better still, the personi- 
fication of good citizenship, he was 
concerned for the moral, social, and 
material welfare of his fellow-citizens 
and alert for ways and means for the 
strengthening and _ betterment of 
every nook and corner in the state. 
As governor this was his single pur- 
pose and it is natural law that thought 
along a single line is productive of 
ideas and methods to an end. But 
ideas are prolific. They come with 
the dawn of every day. They ger- 
minate in every season and under all 
conditions, but like leaves beneath 
an October sky they fall, for the most 
part, aimlessly away, as behind them 
there has been nothing more than 
talk. An idea is a thought, a con- 
ception, and to count at all it must 
be carried into action that there may 
evolve therefrom a fact, a real condi- 
tion. This is what Frank West 
Rollins, as the governor of New 
Hampshire, did with his idea. 

As the chief executive of the state 
he was a splendid example of the 
man more zealous for the interests of 





the state than for the advancement 
of his own personal welfare. That 
perfunctoriness that is so character- 
istic of the public official of low and 
high degree was no part of him, in 
his going and coming as the governor 
of New Hampshire. Knowing as he 
did the real needs of the people and 
the opportunities of the state, the 
thought came to him that great good 
would result from an annual reunion 
of the people of all the towns and 
cities who had taken up their residence 
beyond their borders. Thus was 
conceived in the mind of Governor 
Rollins the idea of an Old Home 
Week. He wasted no valuable time 
in an endeavor to mold public senti- 
ment favorable to his new idea by 
having this and that association pass 
resolutions endorsing the idea, but 
believing in it himself he threw his 
utmost energy into the work of evolv- 
ing his idea into an actual fact. He 
was indeed a man behind an idea 
carried into action. He was not con- 
tent when the people told him the 
idea was a good one and ought to be 
adopted. He saw to it that it was 


adopted, and that its adoption was 

with the least possible delay- 
Governor Rollins might have talked 

until this day of his idea and never 
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for once have met with a disapproval, 
yet all his talk and that of the people 
would have availed nothing. But, 
fortunately for all, he got down to 
work and his idea, his thought, his 
conception was made a happy reality 
and has already accomplished an 
amount of good that is beyond 
measure. His administration as gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire was a suc- 
cess because he not only said things 
but did things. How great a success 
Old Home Week has become is known 
by all, for the idea is now a fact in 
various states and is spreading itself 
over all the older states of the Union, 
and the name of Governor Rollins 
and that of his original idea are ina 
sense synonymous. The contempla- 
tion of one is the contemplation of 
the other. It was the carrying of 
his idea into action that has made 
the name of the former governor 
known for all time in the history of 
his country. 

But not only does an idea grow, 
but it is often productive of other 
ideas of allied form and intention. 
This is what has already come to pass 
in the further career of former Gov- 
ernor Rollins. In business life he is 
of the banking house of E. H. 
Rollins & Sons, Boston, though re- 
taining his legal residence in the city 
of Concord, New Hampshire. Now 
for many years Boston and its neigh- 
boring cities and towns has been the 
magnet that has drawn from their 
New Hampshire homes many of her 
sons and daughters, and they were 
from among her best young blood. 
The number of these living within a 
radius of ten miles from the Massa- 
chusetts state house is placed at 
twenty-five thousand and in practi- 
cally every large town and city of the 
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Bay state may be found a strong con- 
tingent of men and women native of 
New Hampshire. The thought came 
to Governor Rollins that the union of 
these sons and daughters of the 
Granite state resident in Massachu- 
setts in a formal organization would 
be a source of benefit to the individual 
members and to their native state. 
He said, ‘‘Let us have in Boston 
an organization of present and for- 
mer residents of New Hampshire.’’ 
His idea was presumably the out- 
come of that of the Old Home Week. 
At any rate it was an idea born in the 
brain of the former governor, and as 
he did with his Old Home Week 
thought so he did with this new idea 
of an association of New Hampshire 
people in Boston,—he carried it into 
effect, into action, and there was 
evolved ‘‘ The New Hampshire Ex- 
change Club,’’ which to-day is a 
potent fact, numbering some eight 
hundred members and working with- 
out ceasing for the good of the state 
and the advancement of all its in- 
terests. 

The wisdom and good judgment 
that has characterized the direction of 
the club from its inception to the 
present are well illustrated by that 
article of the constitution which fixes 
the price of admission to membership 
in the club at the extremely reason- 
able sum of ten dollars and annual 
dues also at ten dollars. One must 
search far to find a social club of like 
advantages, worth, and general tone 
and character, that offers so much for 
likesums. But they are in sympathy 
with the spirit and aim of the organ- 
ization, the bringing together in social 
communion and work of the sons 
and daughters of the state. It is in 
no sense an exclusive club, except in 
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its territorial or statehood require- 
ments, and the latchstring is out to 
that son and daughter of New Hamp- 
shire of limited financial means just 
as sincerely as it is to the person of 
wealth and exceptional social posi- 
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Frank W. Rolins 


tion. The club seeks as its members 
all natives of the state and such as 
are identified with its life who pretend 
to be in their breeding and conduct 
men and women. 

As a result of the formal organiza 
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of the club it was but natural 
he who first promulgated the 
of the club, the man behind an 
in action, should be chosen its 


tion 
that 
idea 
idea 
president—former Governor Rollins. 
In his individuality, he is a power in 
himself. The people of New Hamp- 
shire have long since recognized in 
him a leader of men and he quickens 


Hora 


and strengthens all with which he 
comes in contact. It is hardly neces- 
sary to write that President Rollins 
gives to the club a constant attention 
and that where he is there is har- 
mony, good fellowship, and kindly 
interest. 

For its secretary the club is fortu- 
nate in the possession of Horace Gib- 
son Pender, a most creditable son of 
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Portsmouth and graduate of Dart- 
mouth, class of ’97, when not quite 
twenty years of age. He isa son of 
John Pender, former mayor of Ports- 
mouth, once sheriff of Rockingham 
county and grand master of the grand 
lodge of New Hampshire, A. F. & 
A. M. ‘The fact that Secretary 
Pender completed the course at Dart- 


2 Pe 


mouth before completing his teens 
tells in itself a significant story of in- 
tellectual talent, habit of application, 
He 


was born in Portsmouth, September 


and concentration of thought. 


10, 1877, and is therefore just in his 
In Dartmouth 
he was an editor of college publica- 
tions, member of musical clubs, of the 
Beta Theta Pi fraternity and Sphinx 


twenty-seventh year. 
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senior society. After graduation at 
Dartmouth he entered the Harvard 
law school, from which he graduated 
in 1900. Upon his admission to the 
bar he practised in the office of 
Nathan Matthews, Jr., a former 
mayor of Boston, staying there for 
six months. For one year he was in 
the office of former Congressman 
George Fred Williams, at the conclu- 
sion of which time he set up practice 
by himself. At present he is the 
senior member of the successful law 
firm of Pender & Holt, having offices 
in the Rogers building, 209 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. In addition 
to his position as secretary of the New 
Hampshire Exchange club he is sec- 
retary of the Dartmouth club of 
Boston and of the Sphinx Alumni 
association and is prominently identi- 
fied with the First Corps of Cadets, a 
leading Massachusetts military organ- 
ization. 

The New Hampshire Exchange 
club has for its primary end the fos- 
tering of every good interest of the 
state and its people by the creation 
and location of an agency in Boston, 
through which and by which all iden- 
tified with the state may the better be 
enabled to keep in touch with its 
affairs and to keep alive those ties 
that bind one to his native hearth and 
childhood home. 

Essentially, it is a fraternal organ- 
ization of those sons and daughters 
of New Hampshire visiting for the 
day or permanently residing in the 
city of Boston and its environs. In 
its administration and organization it 
offers to its members every advantage 
that is a part of the most perfectly 
organized social club. Its formation 
was not only speedily accomplished, 
but the size of its membership rolls 
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and the extent and great desirable- 
ness of the club home, are matters 
that prompt an extreme admiration, 
and especially so when is considered 
the work required to bring about these 
results. 

The club in itself is as distinct and 
novel as was the original Old Home 
Week idea. It was not the following 
out of a plan elsewhere in operation. 
It was a new idea, the forerunner un- 
doubtedly of many another for which 
it will serve as the pattern just as 
New Hampshire’s Old Home Week 
led off and pointed the way for 
others. 

When Governor Rollins first pro- 
posed his plan for the New Hamp- 
shire Exchange club he found many 
a willing helper both among the resi- 
dents of the state and those native 
born but with a resident citizensbip 
in Massachusetts. When once the 
work of organization was set in 
motion it was not allowed to drag or 
hang fire. There was talk but there 
was action. The enrolment of mem- 
bers was followed by the most careful 
preparation of a constitution and by- 
laws and in their completed form they 
are models of their kind; discreetly 
worded, clear as totheir meaning, and 
succinct in expression. Article first 
gives the formal name of the associa- 
tion; article second recites that its 
object is to gather into a social organ- 
ization the sons and daughters of 
New Hampshire, for the purpose of 
friendly intercourse and the promot- 
ing of the general interests of the 
state; article three provides that the 
officers of the club shall consist of a 
president, three or more vice-presi- 
dents, a secretary, who shall be the 
clerk of the club, a treasurer, and 
twelve directors, who with the presi- 
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dent, secretary, and treasurer consti- 
tute an executive committee. These 
officers are elected annually by ballot 
at the annual meeting. The especial 
duties of the executive committee are 
set forth in the following sections of 
article three : 


SECT. 2. The executive committee shall have 
the management and control of the club and its 
property, subject to the by-laws. The execu- 
tive committee, or a sub-committee thereof, 
shall authorize all such contracts, purchases and 
payments as they shall deem proper, at such 
times aud in such amounts as the finances of 
the club shall warrant. 

SECT. 3. The executive committee shall ap- 
point a house committee, consisting of the sec- 
retary and four other members of the executive 
committee. 

SEcT. 4. If the office of president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary or treasurer shall become vacant, 
the executive committee shall call a special 
meeting of the club to fill the vacancy. All 
committees to fill their own vacancies. 

SECT. 5. Four members shall constitute a 
quorum of the executive committee, and three 
members shall constitute a quorum of the house 
committee, for the transaction of all business. 

SEcT. 6. The executive committee shall meet 
each month, except the months of July and 
August, and special meetings may be called by 
the secretary, at the request of the president or 
three members of the executive committee, 
upon reasonable notice thereof to the other 
members. 

SEcT. 7. The executive committee at its meet 
ing in December in each year shall appoint a 
nominating committee of ten members, at least 
six of whom shall not be members of the execu- 
tive committee, who shall select a name for a 
candidate for each office to be filled at the en 
‘suing annual meeting, send to the secretary the 
names selected and post the same in some con 
spicuous place in the club-house, at least ten 
days before the annual meeting. 

Sect. 8. It shall be the duty of the house 
committee to manage the club-house, to regu 
late the prices, to order purchases, to audit bills, 
to receive and answer complaints, and to ap- 
point and dismiss all employees, and to make 
such house rules as are needed. 

SECT. 9. The executive committee shall ap- 
point other committees at such times as the 
needs of the club shall require. 


Article eight refers to membership 
in the club as follows : 
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ARTICLE VIII. 

SECTION 1. MEMBERSHIP. The membership 
of this club shall consist of natives and resi 
dents of New Hampshire, and such persons as 
are, in the judgment of the executive commit- 
tee, sufficiently identified with the interests of 
the state. 

SEcT. 2. Members may obtain from the sec- 
retary cards of admission for the female mem- 
bers of their immediate families, which shall 
not be transferable. 

SEcT. 3. The wives of members may become 
full members of the club by paying the admis- 
sion fee and annual dues. 

SEcT. 4. The governor of the state, the presi- 
dent of Dartmouth college, and the president 
of the New Hampshire Agricultural College and 
School of Mechanic Arts shall be honorary 
members of the club, while holding office, with- 
out the payment of admission fees or annual 
dues. 

SECT. 5. Proposals for membership shall be 
made to the secretary of the club in writing, 
endorsed by two members of the club, who 
must be personally acquainted with the candi 
date, and who shall state the name, residence, 
and place of business of the one proposed, and 
the date of the proposal. The secretary shall 
post the names proposed in the club-house, at 
least two weeks before they are voted upon. 
The executive committee shall hold meetings 
for the consideration of proposals for member 
ship at least once each month, except July and 
August. 

SEcT. 6. Every person elected to membership 
in the club must, within thirty days after re- 
ceipt of notice of election, pay to the treasurer 
the annuil assessment, or half the annual as 
sessment if elected after July 1, and the admis 
sion fee. Until such payment shall have been 
made, the person elected shall not be entitled 
to the privileges of the club, and if payment 
shall not have been made before the expiration 
of the thirty days next succeeding the notice 
thereof, his or her election shall be thereby 
rendered void and of no effect. 

Sect. 7. Any member may withdraw from 
the club after the payment of all dues, by giv 
ing written notice of his resignation to the sec 
retary; but, unless such resigfation shall be 
received before the first day of January of any 
year, the member so resigning shall be liable 
for the dues of that year. 

Sect. 8. On the resignation or death of a 
member, or any forfeiture of membership under 
the by-laws, all his or her right and interest in 
the property of the club shall cease. 

SECT. 9. The executive committee shall have 
full power to expel or suspend any members 
whose conduct shall be pronounced, by a two- 
thirds vote of the committee present at a legal 
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meeting thereof and called to consider the 
same, to be detrimental to the interests, welfare 
or character of the club, but no action shall be 
taken unless a quorum of the committee shall 
be actually present. 


Article nine is one calculated to fill 
the heart of the traveler with joy and 
thanksgiving, for it says: 


No member, visitor or guest shall give, under 
any pretence whatsoever, money or any gratuity 
to any person in the employ of the club. 


The annual meeting of the club is 
required by article seven to be held 
on the second Wednesday of each 
year. 


The membership committee is made 
up of men who are not only repre- 
sentative sons of the state but are 
earnest and ever alert to advance its 
welfare both when at home and 
abroad. The personnel of the com- 
mittee follows: 

Montgomery Rollins, Chestnut Hill, Mass., 
Chairman; True IL. Norris, Portsmouth: Sum- 
ner Wallace, Rochester; John K. Lord, Han- 
over;; Wm. E. Spalding, Nashua; Joseph T. 
Meader, Brookline, Mass.; Edwin D. Mead, 
Boston, Mass.; Chas. Francis Sawyer, Dover; 
Forrest S. Smith, Durham, Mass.; Edwin De- 
Merritt, Boston, Mass.; Wilder D. Quint, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ; Geo. F. Bean, Woburn, Mass. : 
Nathaniel L. Foster, Brookline, Mass.; Geo. 
M. Clough, Somerville, Mass.; Weld A. Rol- 
lins, Boston, Mass.; Herbert A. Fuller, Am- 
herst; George H. Sargent, Dorchester, Mass. ; 
Christopher H. Wells; Charles L. Ayling, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


The present membership of the 
club is a thoroughly representative 
one and such as gives unbounded as- 
surance of continued growth, influ- 
ence, and a power for the good of the 
state throughout its length and 
breadth. The sons and daughters of 
the state resident in Boston are espe- 
cially strong in its membership, and 
they constitute a list of names that 
any organization would be justified in 
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pointing to with pride and exultation. 
No less than one hundred and thirty- 
one cities and towns have already 
contributed to the membership of the 
club. 

From the date of its formal incep- 
tion the club has been fortunate in its 
every progressive step, which, per- 
haps, was to have been expected from 
the make-up of the men behind it. 
More especially is its successful career 
to be noted in its association home, 
in the club-house proper. The house 
is alike admirable for its situation and 
in construction. Its location is on 
Walnut street, the second thorough- 
fare from the Massachusetts state 
house and just around the corner 
from Beacon street. The club-house 
and the Beacon street residence on 
the site of the John Hancock home 
practically come together at a right 
angle, and in the near vicinity are the 
homes of some of Boston’s most ex- 
clusive clubs. It would indeed be 
hard to realize how the New Hamp- 
shire Exchange club could have 
bettered itself in a search for a loca- 
tion for its association home. While 
in the heart of a principal residential 
section of Boston it is yet convenient 
to the best shopping centres and the 
financial marts. The club-house was 
formerly the home of the late Henry 
Norwell of the dry goods house of 
Shepard & Norwell Co., and was 
opened by the club as its permanent 
home on Monday morning, September 
21, 1903. The club-house is a four- 
story structure with basement partly 
above ground. Above the spacious 
and inviting entrance there hangs 
each secular day of the year the state 
flag of New Hampshire, signifying in 
this instance that within is a common 
meeting-place for the sons and daugh- 
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The Ladies 


ters of the old Granite state visiting or 
resident in Boston. Passing the en- 
trance door one is ushered into a 
broad staircase hall, and the impres- 
sion made by the view is one that 
pleases and endures. It is stately 
yet cheerful and hospitable, condi- 
tions that remain and heighten as the 
inspection of the home progresses. 

Beneath the stairway is the super- 
intendent’s office and bureau of in- 
formation. Neatness, good taste, and 
a discreet selection are at once appar- 
ent and acheerful, homelike atmos- 
phere pervades the whole interior. 
For days and weeks prior to the 
opening of the house decorators were 
kept busy preparing the building for 
its new purpose. 

In the well-lighted basement is the 
kitchen and its allied apartments all 
appointed with every requisite and 


device for cooking and serving. To 
the right of the main entrance hall is 
the women’s parlor, a room spacious 
in its dimensions, beautiful in its dec- 
orations, and admirable in its appoint- 
ments. The decorations are in white 
and green, and much of the furniture 
is of teak wood with harmonious up- 
holsterings. Solidity, worth, and 
strength of character are all three 
characteristics of the New Hamp- 
shire Exchange club, just as are the 
everlasting hills of the state and as 
has been in all the generations its 
manhood and womanhood. So, like- 
wise, are these three traits distinguish- 
able in the appointments of the club- 
house. The armchair shown in the 
illustration of the women’s parlor is 
a good lift for two men and all else in 
the room is in keeping. The statu- 
ary is all in the finest Carrara mar- 
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ble and are hardly to be excelled in 
artistic merit. 

From the women’s parlor entrance 
is had to the women's dining-room, 
an exceedingly pleasant apartment. 
On the second floor is a spacious and 
completely furnished social room, a 
smoking room, and a ‘“‘stranger’s’’ 
room. On the third floor is the 
library, one of the best appointed and 
largest in the building. Opening 
from this is Secretary Pender’s den, 
and near by is the dining-room for 
men. The fourth floor is devoted to the 
amusement rooms supplied with bil- 
liard tables, and like requisites for a 
social hour. 

A library of New Hampshire liter- 
ature in all its splendid and diverse 
nature; a museum of New Hamp- 
shire relics and curiosities, and a 
bureau of general information con- 
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cerning the state and its every inter- 
est, are all in process of formation 
and development. It is intended that 
the prospective summer visitor or per- 
manent resident shall be enabled to 
find at the club-house any and all in- 
formation desired. Were this alone 
the purpose of the club it would 
merit the unbounded and enthusiastic 
support of every son and daughter of 
the state. 

The number of people of New 
Hampshire birth who live in Boston 
and its vicinitytowns and cities is not 
only surprisingly large, but the im- 
portance of the part they play in the 
daily life of Boston and Massachu- 
setts is great and far reaching to an 
extent that excites the investigator 
with wonder and amazement. The 
self-reliant, energetic, and resourceful 
sons and daughters of the state are 
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found in every line of human life as 
it is found in New England’s metrop- 
olis and the old Bay state. 

For its treasurer the club selected 
Edward P. Comins, a resident of Ash- 
mont, in the metropolitan district. 
In business life Mr. Comins is a pub- 
lic accountant with office in the new 
India building on State street, Boston. 
He is one admirably equipped by 
nature and training for his chosen 
position in the New Hampshire Ex- 
change club. 

The vice-presidents of the club are 
former governor of New Hamp- 
shire, Hiram A. Tuttle, Pittsfield ; 
Alfred F. Howard, Portsmouth ; Win- 
ston Churchill, the novelist, Cor- 
nish; William F. Thayer, Concord ; 
Alvah W. Sulloway, Franklin; 


George A. Marden, Lowell, Mass., 
one of the most distinguished citizens 
of his adopted state; Col. William 


A. Gile, Worcester, Mass. ; Oliver E. 
Branch, a leader of the New Hamp- 
shire bar, with residence in Manches- 
ter; Copley Amory, Walpole, N. H.; 
Miss Kate Sanborn, the novelist and 
miscellaneons writer, Metcalf, Mass. ; 
Miss Annie Sanford Head, Brookline, 
Mass.; and Mrs. Frank Sherwin 
Streeter, Concord. 

The board of directors includes 
Jeremiah Smith, Jr., Cambridge, 
Mass., grandson of one of New 
Hampshire’s most distinguished lead- 
ers of its legal profession, and son of 
Professor Smith of Harvard Univer- 
sity ; George A. Fernald, Winches- 
ter, a leading Boston banker on 
Water street; Henry N. Sweet, a 
native of Lancaster, and a Boston 
broker on State street; Robert R. 
Kimball of Brown, Durrell & Co., 
Boston; Daniel Blaisdell Ruggles, a 
member of the Suffolk county bar, 
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with office in the Tremont building ; 
Major Frank B. Stevens, Boston, and 
a member of the staff of Gov. John 
L. Bates; Joseph W. Lund, an ex- 
ceptionally successful Boston lawyer, 
with offices in the India building ; 
Eliphalet F. Philbrick, who so re- 
cently as 1897 was clerk of the lower 
branch of the New Hampshire legis- 
lature, but now a Boston lawyer at 89 
State street ; Frank W. Stearns, of the 
dry goods house of R. H. Stearns & 
Co., Tremont street and Temple 
place, who is one of the best-known 
and deservedly popular of Boston’s 
younger citizens; James O. Lyford, 
Concord, naval officer at the port of 
Boston; Walter H. Seavey, one of 
Dover’s most favorably known 
younger men, now with the banking 
house of E. H. Rollins & Son, Bos- 
ton; and Montgomery Rollins, whose 
Massachusetts residence is at Chest- 
nut Hill, but who still retains his 
New Hampshire home, Tidewater 
Farm, Dover, near the ancestral estate 
at Rollinsford. 

The house committee is made up of 
Henry N. Sweet, chairman; Jere- 
miah Smith, Jr., Joseph W. Lund, 
and Walter H. Seavey. 

Surprising as is the greatness of 
the number of men and women of 
New Hampshire birth in and about 
Boston, it is equally surprising when 
is noted the influence they exert and 
the importance of the part they play 
in all the affairs of New England's 
metropolis and the old Bay state. In 
pulpit and press, in private and pub- 
lic educational work, in the indus- 
trial, commercial, and financial fields, 
in hotel and railroad life, in politics 
and in all the professions there you 
will find the sons of New Hampshire 
and that, too, in the front rank. 
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President Rollins of the club is one 
of Boston’s largest and best known 
bankers and were he in all these 


years a citizen of Massachusetts he 
would without question have attained 
equal prominence in social, business, 
and political life in that state that he 
has as a native and lifelong resident 
of New Hampshire. His conspicuous 


George M 


individuality and his singularly force- 
ful and winning personality are guar- 
antees of this, for say what one may, 
people admire and will follow a 
man who is a leader from other than 
selfish motives. From love of one’s 
birthplace springs the motive to labor 
with zeal and singleness of purpose 
for the good of that spot and all that 
concerns it or that can be made to 
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serve for the advancement of its wel- 
fare. 

Among the men who early joined 
with Governor Rollins in the work of 
organizing the New Hampshire Ex- 
change club was George 'M. Clough, 
whose birthplace was Warner and 
whose present home is the city of 
Somerville, where live some thirteen 


Clough 


hundred other men and women of 
New Hampshire birth. All those 
characteristics that have for so long 


typified the son of New Hampshire 


are dominant or at least manifest in 
Mr. Clough’s personality. He is 
versatile and able to undertake the 
duty of the hour. It is not meant 
by this that he is first in one business 
and then in another, for he is not, as 
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for sixteen consecutive years he has 
been an agent for the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance company, with office 
on Devonshire street, Boston, and as 
such has achieved a signal success, 
but he is one of those whom his fel- 
low-men can call upon in an emergen- 
cy. Doubtless he could saw and split 
to perfection the wood of a needy 
neighbor, shingle his barn or plough 
his field, and he would do all this 
from the promptings of the heart 
within him. He was born May 28, 
1863, the son of John and Julia (Ed- 
munds) Clough. It was in the com- 
mon schools of Warner and in the 
Simond’s Free High school that he 
obtained an education that thus far 
in life he has put to excellent use. 
Born upon a farm, and having a 
father who not only knew how to suc- 
cessfully conduct a farm but carpen- 
try as well, the son also became pro- 
ficient in the use of tools and thus 
learned to utilize head and hand. 
From the school as a student he re- 
entered educational life as a teacher, 
following the profession for six years, 
and for two years was in charge 
of the schools in the town of Til- 
ton. 

He early became active in the New 
Hampshire Patrons of Husbandry, 
and at the present time is president of 
the Somerville society of the Sons and 
Daughters of New Hampshire. For 
two years before engaging in the life 
insurance business he followed land 
surveying. He is the present presi- 


dent of the Simond’s Free High school * 


association of Warner. In his re- 
ligious affiliations he is a member of 
the Church of Christ, Scientist, and 
prominent in the mother church of 
Boston, and in which church, with 
its very large membership, he is 
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one of the comparatively few ap- 
pointed as teachers. 

There is borne upon the member- 
ship rolls of the New Hampshire 
Exchange club the name of Richard 
Hall Stearns, whom much of New 
England knows as the founder and 
senior member of the dry goods house 
of R. H. Stearns & Co., occupying 
entire the great building upon the 
corner of Tremont street and Temple 





Richard H. Stearns 


place in the city of Boston. That the 
name of this house is representative 
of New England commercial integrity 
in its most perfect type is a fact that 
has become established in every New 
England hamlet and their reputation 
for uprightness in all its transactions 
is never jeopardized by the house in 
the slightest degree. It is the great- 
est among many great assets. 

While New Hampshire in Massa- 
chusetts has none more faithful and 
watchful for her welfare it is yet the 
truth that Mr. Stearns is not by birth 
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of the Granite state, for he was born in 
Ashburnham, a town of Worcester 
county, Massachusetts, which lies 
upon the New Hampshire line. But 
when scarcely three weeks old the 
family removed across the line into 
New Ipswich, where he lived until he 
reached his majority. Thus he isa 
son of New Hampshire at least by 
rearing, and right worthily has he 
represented her in his long and indus- 
trious career. 

His boyhood years were passed in 
the village schools and at work on 
the farm. At twenty-one he turned 
his face toward Boston and entered 
upon that mercantile life he continues 
to this day. Amid all the competi- 


tion by which he was surrounded and 
in the face of obstacles that would 
seem at this day to have been insur- 
mountable he triumphed and achieved 
a success as brilliant as that of any 


among the hundreds of Boston mer- 
chants. The boy on the New Hamp- 
shire farm has been transformed into 
the man of vast commercial affairs and 
the work of transformation was all 
performed by himself, yet his start 
was the daily inculcations in char- 
acter building received in his boy- 
hood farm life. 

His first work in Boston was asa 
clerk in the notion store of C. C. 
Burr on Washington street, near 
Franklin. His career as a clerk con- 
tinued for three and a half years, 
when he founded the existing firm of 
R. H. Stearns & Company. This 
was in 1847, nearly sixty years since, 
and it is probably to-day the oldest 
dry goods house in Boston. Its age, the 
solidity of its growth, and the compre- 
hensiveness of its character find a 
similitude in a New England oak, it 


has grown and grown to endure. 
@. M.—22 
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The first business home of the firm 
was on Washington street near West. 
Later it secured a long lease of the 
Dr. Bigelow house on Summer street, 
which it rebuilt and occupied until 
1872. The present Tremont street 
location of the firm, vast as it is, af- 
fords not a foot of unoccupied space, 
but from street to roof all is required 
by the never-ceasing, ever-growing 
requirement of its business. 

Could the facts be readily ascer- 
tained it would be of extreme interest 
to learn for a certainty, if there be in 
all the country another community of 
its size that has contributed, in past 
and present, a larger or more brilliant 
list of names of men who have 
achieved a more than local success 
and fame in literally every field of 
human effort, then has Lancaster. 
For a century this town of the North 
Country has sent forth from every 
generation of its sons those who by 
deeds of heroism on the field of battle, 
by the power of their eloquence in the 
halls of legislation, or by triumphs in 
the realms of industry, trade, and 
finance, have exerted a potent and 
lasting influence in shaping and de- 
veloping the destinies of state and 
nation. When it is considered that 
this town of Coos county never had, 
at one time as many as four thousand 
souls, it is indeed a singular fact that 
she should have raised so many dis- 
tinguished sons. 

Again it is to be noted that not- 
withstanding the enormous increase 
of the population of state and nation 
and the increase of vast industrial and 
commerical centers, Lancaster, un- 
like many of the smaller and older 
settlements, still maintains her faculty 
of turning out men possessing the 
ability to assume responsibility and 
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leadership in every walk of life. She 
has her leaders at the bar like Drew, 
and her statesmen like Jordan, and in 
the still younger times have those of 
her sons, fresh from her hillsides, 
found their way into those, in a sense, 
newer fields of efforts,—trade and 
finance, the vastness of which staggers 
and mystifies the layman. Success 


in these fields demands the display of 


John W. Weeks 


a most diversified talent, the most un- 
erring judgment, and a most compre- 
hensive discernment of the conditions 
as they are to-day and what they are 
likely to be on the morrow. It is 
just to assume that one who has proven 
himself equal to the exactions of 
American financial undertaking on its 
present day scope and diversity has 
ability and talent that equip him for 
any position in the political and ma- 

terial life of the day. Such a man as 
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is here presumed is John Wingate 
Weeks, and the venture is here made 
that there will not be a solitary dissent 
to such a classification. Mr. Weeks 
has proven himself not only an astute 
financier in the truest sense of the word, 
but he is an embodiment of all those 
traits that most fittingly represent the 
truest American citizenship of the 
day and perhaps the best thing that 
can be said of him is that he is en- 
deared to his fellow acquaintances not 
for what he has, nor for the material 
aids within his power, but for what 
he is as a man and a citizen: 

He was born in Lancaster, April 11, 
1860, and it was in that town that he 
received his primary and preparatory 
education. At seventeen he won an 
appointment to the United States 
Naval academy, Annapolis, and 
passing the rigid mental and physical 
examinations began the four years’ 
course and completed it with credit to 
himself and the institution. Upon 
graduation he was first assigned to the 
Powhattan and later to the Richmond. 
In 1883 he left the naval service to 
accept the position of assistant land 
commissioner for the Florida Southern 
railroad and held the same for five 
years, living during the time in the 
peninsular state. In 1888 came the 
change that seems to have led him into 
his main life-work that of banking in 
all its phases and ramifications. In 
that year he became associated with 
Henry Hornblower as the firm of 
Hornblower & Weeks, bankers and 
brokers, with offices at 10 Wall street, 
New York, and 53 State street, Boston. 
From the date of its inception to the 
present a signal and uninterrupted 
success is the record of the house and 
to-day it is one of the large banking 
firms in Boston. In the Wall street 
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office a total of fifteen people are em- 
ployed, while thirty-five are required 
at the Boston office. A large part of 
the second floor of the huge Exchange 
building on State street is utilized by 
the firm and all its various rooms and 
offices are arranged with a view to the 
most economical and efficient trans- 
action of business. Thus far in his 
manhood life Mr. Weeks has proven 
himself a success in all he has under- 
taken, and fate or fortune has led him 
into various fields. Public recognition 
of his worth as a financier was shown 
by his selection in 1899 as president 
of the Massachusetts National bank 
of Boston. When he became presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts National 
bank it had deposits in round numbers 
of $1,000,000. In less than three 


years its deposits reached a total in 
excess of $6,500,000. During the year 
of 1903 the bank was merged with the 


First National bank of State street, 
Boston, and Mr. Weeks became its 
vice-president, and is active in. the 
administration of its affairs. He is 
the president of the Newtonville 
Water company and liquidating agent 
of the Broadway National bank, 
Boston. 

Mr. Weeks has a personality, indi- 
viduality, and originality and by this 
last is meant that in his characteristics 
he is not a follower of some one else. He 
shows the value and efficiency of that 
splendid training which evolves the 
American naval officer at the national 
school, respected not alone for his 
rank and dress but for his training as 
a gentlemen. 

An interesting page in the life story 
of Mr. Weeks is the promptness with 
which he left his home and great bus- 
iness interests upon the breaking out 
of the Spanish-American war and re- 
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entered the naval service of the coun- 
try. He had kept alive his interest in 
the affairs of the navy by an efficient 
and ardent service in the Massachu- 
setts Naval Brigade, and had greatly 
aided in making it the splendid corps 
it was. He was first made comman- 
der of the fourth division and later 
of the first battalion, and then com- 
mander of the brigade, holding the 
latter position for six years. In the 
war with Spain he was once of the first 
three volunteers to be commissioned 
in the navy and was made commander 
of the second division of the auxiliary 
navy and had command of the coast 
and marine squadrons. 

In the recent report of Rear Admiral 
Bartlett, retired, upon the service of 
the naval militia in the war with 
Spain, he accords a high measure of 
praise and commendation to Captain 
Weeks for what he did as an officer in 
command of an important department. 
The governor of Massachusetts also 
made official mention of the excellence 
of his work and Admiral Dewey, in a 
letter, gave unhesitating praise to 
Captain Weeks and his command. 

The city of Newton, in what is 
known in Massachusetts as the Met- 
ropolitan district, has been the home 
of Mr. Weeks for ten years. It hasa 
population of some forty thousand, the 
great majority of whom are those of 
wealth and educational attainment. As 
a resident of Newton Mr. Weeks was 
at once placed on the list of eligible 
ones for any place in the gift of the 
city. He served three years as alder- 
man and at the city election of 1901 
was elected mayor for the year of 1902. 
Going before the people of Newton as 
the nominee of the Republican party 
he had two competitors for the may- 
oralty election. The vote at the polls 
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was the largest in the history of New- 
ton as a city, and Mr. Weeks was 
triumphantly elected, his vote exceed- 
ing the vote for both of the other 
candidates by nearly 500. Upon his 
induction into office he made his pri- 
vate business secondary and subserv- 
ient to the city's affairs and worked 
like the faithful and diligent servant 
that he was for the advancement of 
the city’s material good. In the city 
election of 1902 he was renominated 
for a second term and reélected by 
a vote greater than two out of every 
three that were cast. 

The longer he served for mayor the 
stronger he became with the citizens 
of Newton. It wasno wonderthen that 
before one half his second term had 
expired his fellow-citizens sought him 
out to prevail upon him to accept still 
another term as the city’s chief exec- 
utive. This they did personally and 


by organized effort in the form of 


signed petitions. But Mr. Weeks 
declined further service. 

In 1896 Mr. Weeks was a member 
of the board of visitors to the naval 
academy by appointment of President 
Cleveland, and for six years was a 
member of the military board of ex- 
aminers. 

As would be expected, Mr. Weeks 
has a charming home in Newton. 
Mrs. Weeks comes also from an hon- 
ored New Hampshire family, as she 
was the daughter of the late Hon. 
John G. Sinclair, and a sister of Col. 
Charles A. Sinclair. They have two 
children, a daughter, Katherine S., 
and a son, Charles S. 

Conspicuous among the younger 
members of the legal profession in 
Boston and active and. successful 
in its political life is Guy W. Cox, 
who although but in his early thir- 
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ties has twice been chosen as a Re- 
publican member of the Massachu- 
setts legislature, and that from one of 
the wealthiest and most representative 
Boston districts, the tenth Suffolk. 
His legislative career began with the 
session of 1903, and at the last an- 
nual election he was returned for the 
aproaching session of 1904, and in 
which his friends and constituents 


Guy W. Cox 


predict he will win new and well- 
earned laurels. 

Mr. Cox is a native of Manchester, 
in which city he was born on January 
19, 1871. His parents are Charles 
E., warden of the New Hampshire 
state prison, and Evelyn (Randall) 
Cox. His preliminary education was 
gained in Manchester. 

He was born brimful of genuine 
talent, and those qualities of heart 
and mind that win the respect and 
friendship of men. He entered Dart- 
mouth with the class of 1893 and 
during his collegiate course won hon- 
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ors in Latin, Physics, Chemistry, and 
special honors in Mathematics, and 
as a climax to a brilliant college 
course graduated the valedictorian of 
his class. In 1896 he was given the 
degree of Master of Arts. After 
leaving college he became a teacher 
in the Manchester High school, and 
later still in the evening High school 
of Boston. Deciding upon the legal 
profession as a life-work he entered 
the law school of Boston university, 
from which he graduated in 1896 
with the degree of LL. B., magna 
cum laude. Upon his admission to 
the Suffolk county (Mass.) bar he be- 
came a member of the firm of Butler, 
Cox & Murchie, whose offices are in 
Tremont building. The senior member 
of the firm is William M. Butler, who 
for several sessions was the president 
of the Massachusetts senate. In ad- 


dition to his membership in the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature Mr. Cox has 
served as a member of the Boston 


common council from ward ten. In 
the legislative session of 1903 he 
served as a member of the committee 
on cities, which is called upon to con- 
sider more matters than any one com- 
mittee in that body. He was the 
spokesman of the committee on the 
floor of the house and its principal 
measures were placed in his charge. 
As an evidence of the regard in which 
» he was held by his fellow-members it 
may be cited that he was selected by 
the leaders of both parties to make 
one of the leading speeches at the 
closing exercises of the house of rep- 
resentatives in 1903, an exceptional 
honor for a first-year man. He is sec- 
retary of the Dartmouth Alumni asso- 
ciation, a member of the Republican 
club of Massachusetts, the Wollaston 
club, and the University club, Boston. 
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By general consent, easily among 
the first of the men to do efficient and 
telling service in the primary work of 
organizing the New Hampshire Ex- 
change club is Edwin DeMeritte, and 
from its inception to the present his 
has been an unflagging interest for its 
general good and prosperity. Mr. 
DeMeritte’s is one of the best-known 
names in the educational life of Bos- 
ton, and the present principal of the 
DeMeritte private school for boys at 
30 Huntington avenue. Since 1872 
he has continued a career as a Boston 
instructor and in this length of years 
thousands of the youth of New Eng- 
land have received instruction from 
him. His present school was estab- 
lished in 1900 to give boys a thorough 
preparation for any college, scientific, 
or technical school, and a practical as 
well as liberal English course. 

Mr. DeMeritte is a native of Dur- 
ham, and was born March 3, 1846. 
His parents were Stephen DeMeritte 
and Mary P. (Chesley) DeMeritte. 
Stephen DeMeritte was in his day 
active in the affairs of the state and 
had a most honorable service in the 
state senate. _ That he did not be- 
come governor of the state was from 
reason of his declining a tendered 
nomination that would have been 
equivalent to an election. The fam- 
ily ancestry includes that John De- 
Meritte who with John Sullivan, John 
Langdon, Captain Pickering, and 
others seized the powder at Fort Will- 
iam and Mary that later proved so 
valuable at the battle of Bunker Hill. 

Young DeMeritte attended the 
schools of his native Durham, and in 
the fall of 1862 entered upon a four 
years’ course at Phillips Exeter, and 
upon its completion entered Dart- 
mouth as a sophomore and graduated 
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Edwin DeMeritte. 


Photo. by F. A. Lorenz, Boston. 


in 1869. 


Immediately subsequent to 
his graduation from Dartmouth he 
studied law, but late in 1870 he relin- 
quished his legal studies to accept a 
position as a member of the Hampton 


academy faculty. In1872 he became 
a teacher in the long-renowned 
Chauncy Hall school, Boston, which 
city ever since has been his home. 
He remained at Chauncy Hall as a 
teacher twelve years, and where he 
became recognized as an exception- 
ally able teacher. In 1884 he, with 
others, established the Berkeley school 
in Boston, which proved an imme- 
diate success. In 1896 the Berkeley 
school bought out the Chauncy Hall 
school, uniting both under the name 


of the latter. As said, his present 
school had its beginning in 1900, 
but it has already become a _ lead- 
ing school of its kind in Boston. 
Its location is close to the Boston 
public library, the museum of fine 
arts, the Boston Y. M.C. A. build- 
ing, and other desirable and advan- 
tageous institutions. The rooms of 
the DeMeritte school were designed 
before a blow was struck for the con- 
struction of Huntington Chambers in 
which they are, and, therefore, are 
simply ideal for the purposes of a 
school. In the management of his 
school Mr. DeMeritte seeks other 
than the educational attainment of 
his boys, and not only to prepare 
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them to ably enter the institutions 
of higher learning, but to develop 
manliness of character, honesty of 
purpose, and the power of applica- 
tion. The course of study is ex- 
tremely comprehensive and discreetly 
adapted to the needs of the individ- 
ual pupil, and thoroughly in har- 
mony with the most advanced ideas 
in educational work. Mr. DeMeritte 
has with him a corps of experienced 
teachers, each of high merit in his 
especial department. Athletics are 
encouraged as an aid to health and 
mental vigor. 

In addition to his school on Hunt- 
ington avenue Mr. DeMeritte owns 
and directs Camp Algonquin, a sum- 
mer camp for boys at Asquam lake, 
Holderness, N. H. This camp closed 
its eighteenth season with the sum- 
mer of 1903. The camp ground is 
located in the foot-hills of the White 
Mountains and has nearly twenty 
acres, and the camp has become 
widely known throughout New Eng- 
land. 

The camp was established in 1886, 
with room for twelve campers. The 
object of the camp is to develop 
manliness of character and honesty 
of purpose among the boys, and to 
strengthen them physically, so as to 
enable them to encounter the stren- 
uous work of school life. Since then 
the demand for admission to the camp 
has resulted in its enlargement to its 
present limit of forty boys and the 
council. 

No association of loyal sons and 
daughters of New Hampshire, no 
matter where located, would be com- 
plete without the name of George 
Augustus Marden, so eminently and 
honorably does he represent the very 
essence of New Hampshire manhood, 
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its resourcefulness and its integrity. 
As a student and graduate of Dart- 
mouth, as a soldier in the war be- 
tween the states, as a journalist of 
quite fifty years; as an orator, scholar, 
and man of public life he has ac- 
quitted himself on every occasion with 
a credit that honored the state of his 
birth, the state of his adoption, and 
himself. He was born in Mont Ver- 
non, August 9, 1839, the son of Ben- 
jamin Franklin and Betsey (Buss) 
Marden. For some thirty-five years 
he has been a resident of the city 
of Lowell, and is the assistant treas- 
urer of the United States at Boston. 
He has been of prominence in 
Massachusetts since his first elec- 
tion to the state legislature for 
1873. First chosen clerk of the 
house in 1874, he was regularly 
Then 
he decided to seek election to the 
house again, with the purpose of be- 
coming a candidate for the speaker- 
ship. Having obtained both desires, 


elected to that office till 1883. 


. he was first elected speaker for 1883. 


He was again elected representative 
and the speaker for 1884. Although 
new to the gavel in 1883, when the 
session was the longest held before 
or since then, he made an exception- 
ally creditable record in the chair. 
In 1885 he was a member of the state 
senate. After being defeated in his 
candidacy for the senate the following 
year, he was appointed by Governor 
Ames a trustee of the Agricultural 
college at Amherst. Beginning in 
1888, he was annually elected treas- 
urer and receiver-general of the 
commonwealth for five consecutive 
years, the statutory limit. He was 
a delegate in the national Republi- 
can convention of 1880, held in Chi- 
cago, where he ardently supported 
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the nomination of General Grant. He 
has filled his present office since 
April, 1899, when he was appointed 
thereto for four years by President 
McKinley. He was subsequently re- 
appointed for a second term by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1903. 

Mr. Marden’s preparatory educa- 
tion was obtained at the Appleton 
academy in Mont Vernon, now 
the McCollom institute, of whose 
trustees he ispresident. Having en- 
tered Dartmouth college in the fall of 


Hon. George A. Marden 


1857, he was graduated in July, 1861. 
In 1875 he was the Commencement 
poet of the Phi Beta Kappa society 
and in 1877 he delivered the Com- 
mencement poem before the Dart- 
mouth Associated Alumni. Of each 
of these societies he was the presi- 
dent for two years. 

Mr. Marden enlisted as a private 
in Company G., Second Regiment of 
Berdan’s United States Sharpshoot- 
ers, in November, 1861, and was 
mustered into the United States ser- 
vice, receiving a warrant as second 
sergeant. Transferred to the First 
Regiment of Sharpshooters, in April, 
1862, he was with it during the Pen- 
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insular campaign under McClellan 
from Yorktown to Harrison’s Land- 
ing. On July 1o of the same year 
he was made first lieutenant and 
regimental quartermaster and sub- 
sequently served in that capacity un- 
til Jan. 1, 1863, when he was ordered 
on staff duty as acting assistant 
adjutant-general of the Third brig- 
ade, Third division, Third corps. 
After serving in this position until 
the fall of 1863, having been in the 
battles of Chancellorsville, Gettys- 
burg, and Wapping Heights, he was 
ordered to Rikers Island, N. Y., on 
detached service. Soon after, at his 
own request, he was sent back to his 
regiment, with which he remained 
until it. was mustered out in Septem- 
ber, 1864. 

Having returned to New Hamp- 
shire Mr. Marden entered the law 


office of Minot & Mugridge at Con- 
cord, where he engaged in the study 
of law and also wrote for the Concord 


Daily Monitor. In November, 1865, 
he removed to Charleston, W. Va., 
and purchased a weekly paper,which 
he edited until April, 1866, when he 
returned to New Hampshire. Then 
he worked for Adjutant-General Natt 
Head, compiling and editing a history 
of each of the state’s military organ- 
izations during the Civil war. In 
the meantime he wrote for the Con- 
cord Monitor, and was the Concord 
correspondent of the Boston Adver- 
tiser, having obtained this post. in 
July, 1866. He accepted, January 1, 
1867, the position of assistant editor 
of the Boston Advertiser and dis- 
charged its duties until the Septem- 
ber following. Then, conjointly with 
his classmate, Maj. E. T. Rowell, he 
purchased the Lowell Daily Courier 
and the Lowell Weekly Journal, both 
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of which he has since conducted. On 
September 1, 1892, the partnership 
of Messrs. Marden & Rowell was su- 
perseded by a stock corporation, styled 
the Lowell Courier Publishing com- 
pany, the two proprietors retaining 
their respective interests in the en- 
terprise. Since January 1, 1895, the 
Courier company has been united 
with the Citizen company under the 
name of the Courier-Citizen company, 
Mr. Marden remaining in editorial 
charge of both papers. 

Mr. Marden’s first vote in a presi- 
dential election was cast for Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Since 1867, there has 


been no election, state or national, 
when he did not serve his party on 
the stump. 


As a speaker, he has 
also been in much request for Me- 
morial day and for jubilee anniver- 
saries generally. In April, 1893, he 
delivered a memorable address at the 
reunion of the ‘‘ Old Guard,’’ held in 
celebration of General Grant’s birth- 
day. He also spoke at the banquets of 
the New England Society held in New 
York on Forefathers’ day of 1889 
and 1892, the invitations to which he 
regards as the greatest honor of his 
life. 

Married at Nashua, December 10, 
1867, to Mary Porter Fiske, daugh- 
ter of Deacon David Fiske of Nashua, 
he has two sons, Philip Sanford, 
born in Lowell, January. 12,1874, who 
was graduated at Dartmouth college 
in 1894, and et the Harvard Law 
school in 1898; and Robert Fiske, 
born at Lowell, June 14, 1876, who 
was graduated at Dartmouth in 1898. 
Mr. Marden was the first commander 
of. Benjamin F. Butler post, No. 42, 
G. A. R., and is a companion of the 
Massachusetts Commandery of the 
Loyal Legion. 
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The membership rolls of the New 
Hampshire Exchange club contain 
the names of men who represent 
practically every honorable calling in 
life and among them is the name of 
at least one civil and sanitary engi- 
neer of national repute, that of John 
N. McClintock, whom older readers 
of the GRANITE MONTHLY will recall 
as its one time editor and publisher 
and whom the general public remem- 
bers as the author of a history of 
New Hampshire, that is recognized 
as a valued and standard work. 
To-day Mr. McClintock is the presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
American Sewage Disposal company 
which has its offices at 45 Milk street, 
Boston. 

Mr. McClintock has also built up 
an extensive clientele as a consulting 
engineer and particularly in reference 
to sewage purification in which 
science he is regarded as one of the 
leading experts in the country. So 
late as October of the current year 
he attended the ninth annual con- 
vention of the American Society of 
Municipal Improvements, commonly 
called the municipal league, and be- 
fore it read by request a paper enti- 
tled ‘‘The Biological System of 
Sewage Disposal.’ The convention 
was held in the city of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, and was attended by the 
managers of the greater cities of the 
land and by representative engineers. 
The paper by Mr. McClintock was 
reprinted almost wholly by the In- 
dianapolis papers and was highly 
commended. The system of sewage 
disposal controlled by Mr. McClin- 
tock’s corporation is one that leading 
cities have taken steps to adopt or 
have already installed. It is an 
American system that reduces the 
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cost of sewage disposal to a minimum, 
and not only this, secures an effluent 
that is purified in its strictest sense. 
In a report made to the city of Balti- 
more in 1903 Mr. McClintock says 
of the system : 


The American system (invented by Amasa S. 
Glover) makes it possible to purify 50,000,000 
gallons of sewage a day on soacres of land, and 
obtain as satisfactory an effluent as from 2,000 
acres by intermittent filtration, or from 6,000 
acres by sewage farming. 

In a word it is this: a receptacle for the 
sewage in which the solid matters are liquefied 
and resolved into constituents, a part of which 
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escapes in the form of volatile but very offensive 
gases, leaving a small amount of residuum, 
partly mineral, in the bottom of the receptacle ; 
an enclosing structure with provision for 
said gases; secondary open-air filters upon 
which the liquid effluent flows from said first 
receptacle through such material, or means of 
discharge, as to hold back the solid matter, and 


emit only the liquefied and partially purified 
effluent, whose purification is then completed 
by a process of oxidation and nitrification on 
said open-air filters. 

And again he further describes the 
plan: 


To summarize the proposed process of dis- 
posing of sewage: it takes the crude sewage 
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and divests it by “septic action,” as the bacte- 
rio-chemical changes are named, of all offensive 
matter, and very largely of all impurities; and 
then, by nitrification and oxidation, completes 
the purification ; so that what enters the works 
as sewage is therein converted back into its 
harniless elements ; and what comes out of the 
works as an effluent is merely harmless water,— 
as harmless as the natural water of the harbor 
into which it would be discharged. 


No single question more deeply 
concerns the American municipality 
of to-day than that of sewage dis- 
posal, and the indications are that the 
system recommended by Mr. McClin- 
tock is to solve this serious and here- 
tofore unsolved problem. An exper- 
imental plant illustrating the work- 
ing of the system is in operation at 
Brentwood. 

In 1871 Mr. McClintock made the 
city of Concord his home, he having 
married Miss Josephine Tilton of that 
city. At the time of his going to 
Concord he was connected with the 
United States coast survey. In 1867 
he graduated from Bowdoin college, 
from which institution he later re- 
ceived the degree of Master of Arts. 
In 1875 he left the service of the na- 
tional government and establishing 
himself as a civil engineer became 
identified with important engineering 
projects throughout New Hampshire. 
In 1879 he became identified with the 
GRANITE MONTHLY, later becoming 
its sole editor and publisher and so 
continued for twelve years. In 1891 
he settled in Boston, devoting his 
entire time to his specialty in engi- 
neering. 

The legion of Dartmouth graduates 
in the years extending from the later 
sixties to 1897 will feel a kindly in- 
terest in Daniel Blaisdell Ruggles, 
already mentioned as one of the com- 
mittees of the club, for he is the son 
of the late Edward R. Ruggles, for 
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near thirty years professor of mod- 
ern languages at Dartmouth. His 
mother, prior to her marriage, was 
Charlotte Blaisdell. The subject of 
this sketch was born in Hanover, 
January 11, 1870, and his prelimi- 
nary education was. gained in the 
schools of that town. Entering 
Dartmouth he graduated with the 
class of 1890 when in his twentieth 
year. After leaving Dartmouth he 
became a student at the Boston Uni- 


Danie! B. Ruggies. 


versity law school, and in 1892 was 
admitted to the Suffolk county bar 
and at once began practice in Boston, 
having a present office in the Tre- 
mont building. His is a general 
practice and a highly successful one. 
He has an extended acquaintance in 
and about Boston and is esteemed for 
his many traits of genuine manhood. 
In 1897 he married Miss Ellen C. 
Morrill of Cincinnati, Ohio. They 
have one child, Daniel Blaisdell, Jr., 
and live in Jamaica Plain. 
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The senator-elect from the third 
Middlesex district for the 1904 ses- 
sion of the Massachusetts legislature 
is John M. Woods of Somerville, a 
native of the town of Pelham and in 
whom New Hampshire has no more 
loyal and worthy son now resident of 
Massachusetts. It was as a Repub- 


lican that he was elected to the state 
senate of Massachusetts, but twelve 
years ago, when his political affilia- 
tion was with the Democratic party, 


John M. Woods 


he was sent from his district, which 
at the time had a Republican major- 
ity of voters, to represent it in the 
lower branch of the Massachusetts 
legislature, and to the same branch 
was he returned at the next succeed- 
ing election. As a senator-elect he 
was chosen by a plurality of four 
thousand, his district including the 
city of Somerville and the towns of 
Arlington and Belmont, three com- 
munities known far and wide for the 
wealth, intelligence, and moral worth 
of their residents. 
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‘Mr. Woods has proven himself a 
man of brilliant natural abilities, and 
by dint of industry, skilfully directed 
effort, and mental grasp of the con- 
ditions unfolded by the onward roll 
of time, has attained to positions in 
the business, social, and material 
community that do him extreme 
credit. Fortuitous circumstances 
have had nothing to do with his suc- 
cess, for as boy and young man his 
lot in life was anything but promis- 
ing because of the scant opportunities. 
Hard and unremitting toil was his lot 
all through the years of his minority, 
and then came three years of service 
as a soldier in the Civil war. Becom- 
ing a workman in a lumber yard, 
he showed the stuff within him by 
advancing from $12 a week to $50, 
and then to a salary of $4,000 a 
year. 

Not pausing here he went, step by 
step, into business for himself, organ- 
izing the firm of John M. Woods & 
Co., dealing in mahogany, hard- 
wood lumber, and veneers, with yards 
and offices at 223 to 253 Bridge 
street, East Cambridge, Mass. The 
house is one of the largest of its kind 
in the United States, and Mr. Woods 
has been honored by the lumber trade 
of the country by election as presi- 
dent of its national association. 

In spite of his limited educational 
means in youth, Mr. Woods is a man 
of genuine intellectual attainment. 
For years he has been popular as a 
Memorial day speaker, and has made 
numerous addresses on forestry 
preservation and direction before 
bodies of national character and 
scope. For twelve years he has been 
president of the Saturday Evening 
club, a literary society of Somerville. 
He was the organizer and first presi- 
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dent of the Somerville Association of ship iu other fraternal societies. He 
Sons and Daughters of New Hamp- is an esteemed and active member of 
shire. He is an Odd Fellow, a the Prospect Hill Congregational 
Knights Templar, and has member- church in Somerville. 


THE TORY’S CAVE. 
By F. H. Meloon, Fr. 
[The legend is of Roxbury, N. H,, early founded by the Buckminsters, and now practically deserted. } 


By Roxbury’s deserted town, 
Not full a mile outside, 

Where oaks in rude defiance frown, 
A Tory once did hide. 

The mad rebellion ’gainst the king 
Was little shared by him, 

And so he dwelt, a hunted thing, 
Within a cavern dim. 


By Roxbury’s deserted town 
The trav’ ler still descries 
A rocky cave, half tumbled down, 
Before his wond’ring eyes. 
Twas there the Tory dwelt of old, 
*T was there they found him dead, 
Twas there they laid him ’neath the mould 
Within his tonely bed. 


By Roxbury’s deserted town 
The twilight trav’ler sees 

An aged form go skulking down 
Across the bush-grown leas. 

It creeps by wood, it creeps by wall, 
A musket for a stave, 

And soon its ghostly footsteps fall 
Inside the Tory’s cave. 


By Roxbury’s deserted town 
The summers come and go, 

The suns successive smile or frown 
Above the winter snow. 

Go ask Buckminster, if you will, 
Who is that ghost-like knave ? 
He’ll bid you hold your speech until 

You've trod the Tory’s cave. 
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A NEW HAMPSHIRE CONTRIBUTION TO THE MASSACHUSETTS CONGRES- 
SIONAL DELEGATION. 


By G. A. Cheney. 


WORM aiT was a goodly and God- 
; ia 6 fearing company of men 
and women that came 

up, for the most ‘part 

from the state of Massa- 

chusetts, and founded the town of 
Cornish on the New Hampshire side 
of that stretch of territory long since 
styled, from the great sound on the 
south to near the Canadian line on 
the north, as the Connecticut River 
valley. So inviting was its prospect 
and abundant its promise that less 
than a score of years had elapsed 
from the settlement at Plymouth bay 
ere colonists pushed out from the 
coast, and leaving the intervening 
territory behind them, entered the 
rich and fair valley and began upon 
the foundations of what proved as 
grand a civilization as mankind 
has ever known. For years long 
continued there was in each pi- 
oneer’s home that -citadel of early 
American life, a family altar, and a 
recognition, profound and intense, of 
the individual’s responsibility to God. 
From out these conditions came the 
church and schoolhouse and the 
maintenance of these was ever ahd 
undeviatingly the primary concern of 
the people of the valley. Hamlet 
succeeded hamlet, to the north and 
to the south, within the valley. 
Hamlets grew into towns and towns 


into cities and there came in a short 
time to be a line of church spires that 
not only suggested the celestial way 
but the terrestrial road from the sound 
to the wilds of northern New Hamp- 
shire. Within the protecting care of 
these churches grew and multiplied 
the school, the academy, the college, 
and the university, until the number 
of these institutions of higher learn- 
ing that dot the valley from its south- 
ern line to New Hampshire’s educa- 
tional pride at Hanover, affords one 
of the most marvelous and inspiring 
sights in American national life. 

The presence of these lesser and 
greater institutions of learning, up 
and down the Connecticut River val- 
ley, suggests the type of manhood 
that first came and for generations 
dwelt therein. It was characterized by 
strength and breadth of intellect, and 
this fostered and nurtured to the ut- 
most extent of the means at hand could 
have but one result,—the develop- 
ment of a class and community in 
which intellectual development, prog- 
ress, and acquisition were pre-eminent. 
It was the fulfilment of natural law. 
In no generation during the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries was 
the valley without its scores of men 
of national fame because of their in- 
tellectual merit and power. Indeed, 
there came to be a class called in the 
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rest of New England ‘ the Connect- 
icut river gods,’’ and it was custom- 
ary to speak of this or that man as a 
Connecticut river god, and especi- 
ally so during all those thrilling and 
portentous years in the political his- 
tory of the country that had their 
culmination in the War of the Re- 
bellion. - 

The men and women who went 
from the nearer coast towns to found 
new settlements along the Connecti- 
cut river were of the best young 
blood of the new colonies and in 
many instances the first-born in the 
land, and their especial work was the 
building of a nation upon lines laid 
down for them by their fathers at 
Plymouth and Massachusetts bays. 
The founders and later settlers of the 
New Hampshire towns in and adja- 
cent to the Connecticut River valley 
were typical of this class. For gen- 
erations the valley had an attraction 
for those whose earlier ancestors had 
lived near the coast; it was to them 
the ‘‘out West’’ of the then country. 
Of these earlier settlers in the coast 
towns of Massachusetts was Walter 
Powers, who took up his abode in 
Salem in 1639 and became the Amer- 
ican progenitor of a numerous line 
that in all the generations since has 
played a most important part in the 
diversified interests of the country. 
Descendants of the family made their 
home in Worcester county, Massa- 
chusetts, and there, in the towns of 
the Blackstone valley and its contig- 
uous territory, became identified with 
its industrial, educational, and kin- 
dredinterests. One descendant nade 
his way to Woodstock,-Vt., which 
is at least near the Connecticut 
River valley, and a son born to him 
grew to manhood and a world-wide 
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fame as Hiram Powers, the sculptor, 
the greatest artist in his line that 
America has yet produced. 

That branch of the family that set- 
tled and lived in Worcester county 
was not only strong in itself but gath- 
ered thereto still greater power of 
physical and mental vigor and viril- 
ity by intermarriage with families 
prominent in that county. It is a 
family in which blood has told 
throughout the generations and in 
many of its lines at least is in thisday 
asserting itself nobly and with added 
honors. 

A descendant in the sixth genera- 
tion from that Walter Powersof Salem 
was Larned Powers, who with his 
wife, Ruby (Barton) Powers, came in 
the course of time to live in the town 
of Cornish, which, as said at the out- 
set of this article, was settled by and 
continued to attract to its borders for 
years, men and women of high moral 
worth and intellectual attainment. 
To them was born on October 26, 
1848, a son whom they named Sam- 
uel Leland Powers, the subject of 
this sketch. His boyhood days were 
passed in his native town attending 
the village schools and in work upon 
the parental farm. Thus he grew to 
early manhood in the Connecticut 
River valley and amid its atmosphere 
of thought and mental action and in 
years of great national study of 
measures and policies of deepest con- 
cern. He was reared in a territorial 
region through which passed a line 
of educational institutions of which 
Dartmouth was its northern terminal, 
and this same region in the years of 
his youth and early manhood 
abounded with men who had been 
and still were active and leading par- 
ticipants in the affairs of the nation. 
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The times, the locality, and the con- 
ditions were propitious for the growth 
and development of this young mind. 
From the Cornish schools he con- 
tinued his preparatory studies at 
Kimball Union academy at Meriden, 
and at Phillips Exeter. From the 
first he was a thorough scholar, and 
was blessed with a splendid physique 
and constitution, conditions that sus- 
tained the like splendid mental nature. 
In 1870 he entered Dartmouth and 
graduated a member of the 
famous class of 1874. Among his 
classmates were Frank Nesmith Par- 
sons, now chief justice of the su- 
preme court of New Hampshire ; 
Frank S. Streeter, so easily among 
the leaders of the New Hampshire 
bar; Edwin G. Eastman, attorney- 
general of New Hampshire; Samuel 
W. McCall, one of the leading mem- 


now 


bers of the Massachusetts delegation 


in congress; William H. Davis, 
D. D., pastor of the Eliot Congre- 
gational church in Newton, Mass.; 
John Adams Aiken, a justice of the 
superior court of Massachusetts, and 
others of like prominence scattered 
throughout the country. When it 
is considered that the men of Dart- 
mouth’s class of 1874 are still young, 
then to have attained so much dis- 
tinction already, is but to presage 
still greater renown for the class in 
coming years. 

Upon his graduation from Dart- 
mouth, and having decided to enter 
the legal profession for a life career, 
he went to Worcester, Mass., and 
became a student in the office of 
Verry & Gaskill, supplementing his 
studies there by a course in the Uni- 
versity of New York. As a student 
in the Worcester office he was fortu- 


nate in his preceptors, if such they 
G. M.—23 
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may be called. The senior member, 
the late George F. Verry, was then 
one of the most brilliant men at the 
Massachusetts bar, and with almost 
unlimited practice. The junior part- 
ner, Frank Almon Gaskill, is now, 
and has been for some years, a jus- 
tice of the superior court of Massa- 
chusetts, in which position he has 
displayed judicial qualities that are 
winning for him a lasting renown. 

Admitted to Worcester county bar 
in 1875, he began the practice of 
his profession in partnership with his 
classmate, Mr. McCall, at Boston. 
Some six years ago the firm of Pow- 
ers, Hall & Jones was formed, having 
offices at 101 Milk St., Boston. In all 
there are seven men connected with 
the firm and its practice is one of 
the largest in the state of Massachu- 
setts. The firm does a general busi- 
ness, one that comprehends the prac- 
tice of law in all its phases. The 
causes it assumes include those of 
greatest magnitude for the firm has 
made for itself a reputation that is 
scarcely second to any in New Eng- 
land. 

In 1881 Mr. Powers made the city 
of Newton the place of his legal resi- 
dence and there he has continued to 
live to the present time. Newton is 
a city of near forty thousand people, 
and in their aggregate number they 
are probably not excelled in wealth, 
in intelligence, and general well be- 
ing by any other community of like 
number in the United States. To 
speak plainly and directly it is a com- 
munity of exceptionally able and 
well-equipped men, and for one to 
gain recognition among these he 
must from the sheer force of the sit- 
uation display abilities of the high- 
est order. The record of Mr. Powers’ 
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life as aresident of Newton includes 
a service in its common council, in 
its board of aldermen, and also its 
school board. In 1886, only five years 
after his arrivalin the city as a pro- 
spective resident, he was the Republi- 
can candidate for mayor but was de- 
feated by one of those strange com- 
binations of political life that come 
into being now and then for reasons 
that are past finding out. 

A second and more important chap- 
ter in his political career had its 
opening in 1900 when he entered the 
race for the Republican congressional 
nomination in the Eleventh, now the 
Twelfth, Massachusetts district. He 
had many competitors and each one 
a strong and well-equipped man. 
The words used herein to describe 
the city of Newton as respects its 
citizens are equally applicable to the 
congressional district. It is one of 
brains, wealth, and of proven ability 
and perhaps in these regards it is 
not surpassed by any other like politi- 
cal division in the country. Inthe 
campaign for the nomination his 
home city gave him a solid delega- 
tion and the remainder of the district 
rallied under his banner in numbers 
that secured for him the nomination. 
He was elected to congress by a 
handsome majority and when con- 
gress convened he was made by 
Speaker Henderson a member of the 
judiciary committee, an exceptionally 
good appointment for a first term 
member. He was also given a third 
place on the committee on elections, 
and later on was transferred from 
that committee to membership on the 
committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, which has always been consid- 
ered one of the most important com- 
mittees of the house. During the 
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first session of the 57th congress Mr. 
Powers took an active part in debates 
upon the floor, making his first speech 
in favor of the river and harbor bill, 
and later on taking an active part in 
the debates on the bill for the protec- 
tion of the president against anarch- 
ists, and the amended bankruptcy 
bill. During the second session he 
was appointed upon the subcommit- 
tee of the judiciary committee, which 
is created for the purpose of drafting 
legislation for the regulation of the 
trusts, and also took a prominent 
part in the debate on that bill when 
it came up for consideration in the 
house. 

In 1902 he was renominated and 
reélected for a second term in con- 
gress where he now is and already a 
leader among his associates by their 
selection, not by his self-seeking or 
arrogating to himself honors that were 
not his. Mr. Powers is a natural 
born leader of men. He never ob- 
trudes himself, but his fellow-men, 
his associates, instinctively pick him 
out asa leader. This was distinctly 
shown in one instance during his 
first session in congress when upon 
the organization of the new members 
into a dining club called, The Tanta- 
lus, he was made its president. The 
Tantalus club is the largest dining 
club in congress. 

The congress of the United States 
is a place where a man is ‘‘ sized up’’ 
very quickly for what he is and not 
for what an individual member may 
think he is. Reality as to ability is 
what counts. There can be no sub- 
stitute. Mr. Powers was ‘‘ sized up’’ 
and found to be of full weight and 
measure and to-day he stands in his 
high place by the free will of his fel- 
low-mem bers. 
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He is one of the most popular 
stump speakers in Massachusetts. He 
can work all day in office or court 
room and then speak all night, as it 
were, at a rally of his adherents. His 
capacity for work is wonderful. Of 
quite massive frame he has a sound 
mind as the reflex of a sound body. 

He is one of the men in public life 
that people are watching grow, and 
especially the people of his adopted 
state. 

In his own Newton and Boston 
he is a member of the Hunnewell 
and Newton clubs, of the second of 
which he was president three years. 
He also has membership in the Uni- 
versity club, the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery company, and the Vet- 
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eran association of the Independent 
Corps of Cadets. In his church life 
he is a Unitarian, attending the wide- 
ly known Channing church of New- 
ton. Of special interest to New 
Hampshire is it to say that for the 
past fifteen years he has passed his 
summers on the shores of Lake Win- 
nepesaukee and about there and that 
he has decided to build within the 
borders of the state that gave him 
birth a comely summer home at an 
early day. The ancestral home of 
three hundred acres in Cornish 
still retained by the family. 

In 1878 Mr. Powers married Miss 
Eva, daughter of Capt. Prince Crow- 
ell of Dennis, Mass. They have one 
son, Leland, born in 18go. 


is 


he 
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By Frederick Myron Colby. 


I heard the song of a singer 
As he held a crowd entranced ; 
And the music of his measures 
The joy of my life enhanced ; 
But in the heart of the singer 
Was a sweeter song unsung, 
A song no mortal can metre ; 
It gladdens an angel’s tongue. 


I saw a wonderful painting. 
That a famous artist wrought, 
A dream, a marvelous vision 


Which gladdened my inmost thought. 


But well I knew that the painter 
Had dreamed, in his hours of ease, 
Of visions of fairer beauty 
Than any his, brush could seize. 


I inhaled a rose’s perfume ; 
It wooed me with Circean wiles, 
The glamour of Eden’s beauty 
And odors from spicy isles. 
But the sweetest rose that ever 
Enchanted our breath and eyes 
Blooms never in earthly gardens, 
’Tis the growth of Paradise. 


I drained from a jeweled ‘beaker 
Its measure of ruby wine ; 
’Twas sweeter than fabled nectar, 
And filled me with bliss divine. 
But the joys of earth are briefer 
Than the sunset’s dying gleam ; 
And only the sweet hereafter 
Shall give to what we dream. 
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BOOKS. 


By H1. G. 


stand on library shelf 

and study desk, offering 

freely of their wealth of 

wisdom, and store of 
quiet enjoyment, fill no insignificant 
niche in the wall of human life. 
Other acquaintances require more 
formalities and social amenities than 
these that can be put aside at a mo- 
ment’s notice and recalled without 
apologies. Companions are they that 
resent no slights and harbor no ani- 
mosities ; the dust of neglect may fall 
upon them, the careless eye overlook 
their worth, for a time, but they come 
again at our bidding and yield their 
wisest counsel at our demand. 

When the sun is shining brightly 
on the hills, and the air is filled with 
the note of song and the voice of 
laughter, the hours speed lightly by 
and the butterfly of pleasure leads in 
wanton paths; but when the shadows 
of evening fall and the storm beats on 
the window-panes, dreary would be 
the gloom were we bereft of these 
caskets of thought and gems of soul, 
the vellum bound guardians of brain 
and heart. 

A man may pride himself on his 
secretive temperament and disposi- 
tion but one loop-hole is always left 
open in the castle of his environ- 
ments, which allows the curious eye 
to see the machinery working within, 
and that is his library—not the stray 
waifs that have been collected from 
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time to time under varying circum- 
stances and conditions, but the books 
that bear the mark of real use, the 
pencil note, the index slip ; these are 
the guides to mental traits and pecu- 
liarities, more certain than a profession 
of faith or signature to creed. 

In my temporary home at Shore- 
line I found no extended list of liter- 
ary treasures. Such as presented 
themselves, however, were possessed 
of a peculiar character and flavor that 
gave me many hours of quiet enjoy- 
ment. 

Between the windows of Captain 
Somes’ combination of kitchen and 
dining-room hung a row of plain pine 
shelves which contained his small but 
much-prized library. These were of 
the captain’s own handiwork and be- 
trayed no especial skill in cabinet 
making. The woodwork of plain, 
unvarnished material, always scrupu- 
lously clean, had in the process of 
years assumed a tint of rich, deep 
amber, more artistic than any embel- 
lishment of painter’s brush could 
make them. To this receptacle Mrs. 
Somes had added the decoration of a 
much-befrilled muslin curtain. Here 
were gathered Captain Jared's liter- 
ary companions, each with a history 
of its own, and incidents connected 
therewith enhancing its value. 

In the lower left-hand corner of 
these shelves stood three books, more 
highly prized by the captain than any 
others in the collection. ‘Phey were 
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the ones placed in his hands when as 
a chubby boy he wended his way for 
first time to Dame Prevear's school on 
the hill. It might have required 
some stretch of the imagination for 
me to depict the scene, had not the 
captain so frequently and minutely 
described it, even to the blue drilling 
irock and straw hat, braided by Aunt 
Wadleigh, which he wore on this 
occasion. 

These books were ‘‘ The Young 
Reader,’’ by John Pierpont, *‘ Web- 
ster’s Spelling Book,’’ and 
Parley’s Geography,’’ all of which 
although showing the marks of much 


‘** Peter 


service remained in fairly good con- 
dition. 


‘The Young Reader’’ opened its 


pages of lore with an evident and un- 
blushing attempt at flattery. Whether 
the youthful pupils recognized it as 
such and estimated it at its just value, 
is difficult to say, but one is often sur- 
prised to find that childhood possesses 
a keenness of vision and an insight 
into human 
pected. 

‘* My child, what a good thing it is 
that you can read; a little while ago 
you know, you could read only very 


motives wholly unex- 


small words; and you were forced to 
spell them thus, c-A-T cat, D-0-G dog, 
now you can read pretty stories with 
a little help, and by and by, if you 
take a great deal of pains, you will 
be able to read them without help.’’ 

This teacher anticipated by a long 
way the present method of learning 
to read by sight, without spelling the 
words. It is an open question whether 
this method has all the advantages 
claimed for it. Certainly the facility 
of using a dictionary must be greatly 
limited where the picture formed in 
the mind is the sole guide. 
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After this introduction ‘‘ The 
Young Reader’’ presented a series of 
very simple tales, all of which were 
intended to illustrate some moral or 
religious thought. The one that 
seemed to have fastened itself most 
thoroughly in Captain Jared’s mem- 
ory, and the one oftenest quoted by 
him, was a poem by some author 
whose name is not recorded in the 
Encyclopedia of English Literature, 
and related to the experiences of an 
old hen, with whom a wily fox de- 
sired a closer acquaintance: 


“A white old hen with yellow legs, 


Who'd laid her master many eggs— 
Which from 
fo pat 

‘* This,’’ said the captain in his 
comments, ‘‘ was no fancy fowl with 
along name like Houdan, or Black 
Minorica, only fit to be shown at a 
a fair, but a plain, every-day hen, 
that knew what she was kept for and 
did the work she was expected to do, 
and did it well. I reckon it don’t 
make much difference whether it is a 
bird or man; if they do their duty 
square and fair, they are worthy of 
genuine respect. The man that wears 
a broadcloth coat and shiny hat, ain’t 
a bit better than the one who has only 
got a pea jacket and duck trousers, 
unless he does better. It’s the hen 
that lays the egg that is worth the 
most.’’ 

Ido not suppose that ‘‘ Munchau- 
sen’s Tales ’’ or ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels’’ 
were expected to be swallowed as lit- 
eral facts, but they were hardly more 
wonderful and imaginary than some 
of the lessons presented by Peter 
Parley. That geographica] knowl- 
edge formed but a small part of the 
school curriculum of his day is easily 
seen from this book. His exceedingly 


the nest the boys had taken 


in cake or fry with bacon.” 
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patronizing air and complaisant refer- 
ence to his own personal experience 
is, to say the least, amusing. 

‘* There is a great ocean called the 
Atlantic. I have sailed over it sev- 
eraltimes. It takes about a month. 
There are several kings in Europe. 
I have seen them myself.’’ 

So vast and profound a knowledge 
must have greatly impressed the 
youthful student; but if by any 
means he really believed the world 
peopled by such strange and curious 
creatures as were represented by the 
wood-cut prints in this wonderful 
work, it is hardly possible to conceive 
that the sleep of childhood would be 
undisturbed by these weird phan- 
toms. 

That delightful old essayist, Isaac 
Walton, says, ‘‘ Doubtless God might 
have made a better berry than the 
strawberry, but doubtless He never 
did.’” With equal truth and but a 
slight change in phraseology, we 
might say that it is within the possi- 
bilities that man may make a better 
spelling book than that of Noah 
Webster, but surely no one has done 
it. It would be hard to compute the 
number now living at middle and ad- 
vanced life, who can recall the columns 
of words the familiarity with which 
gave them so thorough a command of 
the English language. What mem- 
ories cluster around its blue board 
covers, of spelling schools in lonely 
country districts, where the tallow 
candles fastened to the window-sill 
shed but a pale and uncertain light 
on the faces of the eager contestants 
in the arena where keen-edged mem- 
ory alone could win the victory. 
Good old Noah Webster! It is said 
that he lived on the meagre returns 
of a penny a copy of this book, all 
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the years in which he was compiling 
his dictionary ; but he had the satis- 
faction of knowing that he was leav- 
ing to his fellow-men a legacy that 
would be of value long after the blood- 
stained sods of battle-fields had borne 
their crop of the flowers of forgetful- 
ness. 

This book was designed in part to 
take the place of a reader, and aside 
from the long columns of brain-puz- 
zling words, had numerous selections 
imparting moral and religious truths. 

Perhaps no one of all these tales 
and precepts has been oftener quoted 
than that of ‘‘ The Boy that Stole 
Apples.’’ ‘‘An old man once found 
a rude boy in one of his apple trees.’’ 

This was a great favorite with 
Captain Somes, but he arrived at a 
far different conclusion from that 
which bore the title of ‘‘ Moral’’ at 
the end. 

‘* A boy won't steal apples from any 
man if you treat him right. Now 
there ain’t a boyin Shoreline but 
knows if he should come to me 
and say, ‘Captain Somes, I should 
like one of your Blue Pearmains,’ 
that he would get it. It’s my opin- 
ion that the man that owned that 
apple tree was a mean old curmudg- 
eon, and the boy knewit. I tell you, 
boys are like anybody else; they like 
to get even with a mean man. 

‘“If I should find one of those 
Mills hoodlums in one of my trees, 
don't you think that I should hunt 
for grass to throw at him. Not if I 
could find a fish-pole long enough to 
reach him. I would argue with him 
so that he would know the law of 
personal rights, as the lawyers say, 
forever after.’’ 

‘* Now there’s young Rube, he had 
been up to the bridge one night to 











throw rocks at the ‘ferry shad.’ On 
the way back he let a stone go 
through my kitchen window. He 
came right in and said: ‘Captain 
Somes, I broke a square of glass. I 
hain’t any money, but I'll get Eben 
to set it and saw wood to pay for it.’ 

‘** No you won't, Reuben,’ said I; 
‘I'll take care of that glass myself, 
only be a little more careful in the 
future.” Now I bought that boy for 
a seven-cent pane of glass and a little 
work. One way and another, I own 
most of them on Shoreline, and 
mighty good friends they be, too.’’ 

One evening, in a search for some- 
thing to amuse me, I took from the 
captain’s bookcase ‘‘ The Life of Ben- 
jamin Franklin,’’ ‘‘ The Life of John 
Paul Jones,’’ and finally hit upon a 
green pasteboard covered first edition 
of ‘‘ Oliver Twist,’’ illustrated by 
Cruikshank. Assoonas Captain Jared 
saw what I had in my hand, he said : 
‘* Don’t read that thing, it leaves a 
nasty taste in any one’s mouth. I 
bought that one year when we were 
storm bound in Portland harbor, at a 
second-hand bookstore in the city, for 
ten cents, and I wish I had never 
seen it. Folks say that Dickens is a 
great writer, but if that is the kind of 
book he writes, and I could have my 
way, he would be shut up in the pen- 
itentiary breaking rocks, rather than 
selling such stuff. 

‘** Perhaps it was all true, that story, 
but I reckon a man a thief and a 
robber that will put such things in a 
book. He just steals our good opin- 
ion of humanity, and that is worse 
than stealing hens. There are a lot 
of mean things in the world, I know, 
such as Bill Buswell letting his old 
father go to the poor house after he 
had got the farm and stock in his own 
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name, because he didn’t like to see 
the old man driveling around, he 
said; and old Dave Hopper, who 
wouldn’t buy his wife a quarter of a 
pound of tea, when she was dying 
with consumption, because he said 
hot water was better for her stomach. 
Nobody ever put those things in a 
book, and they will die out some 
time, but when you write a thing it 
never dies. Just to think of that 
poor, little, skinny Oliver Twist ask- 
ing for more porridge and the old vil- 
lain of a master abusing him. Why, 
it makes me so mad every time I 
think of it I want to go down on the 
wharf and kick over the eel-pots.’’ 
The captain grabbed his pipe and hat 
and dove out of the back door. 

Mrs. Somes looked up from her 
sewing, and said: ‘‘ Whenever Jared 
gets to talking about that book he 
getsreal grumpy.’’ I knew that Mrs. 
Somes had a far-away strain of Scotch 
blood in her veins and this word 
‘*grumpy ’’ which she applied to the 
captain came from that source and 
meant a pig. The captain's exit was 
quite suggestive of the rush and 
‘*woof!’’ ‘‘woof!’’ of a startled 
porcine, and amused me not a little. 

‘* That little fat, dumpy book in 
the corner,’’ continued Mrs. Somes, 
pointing to a copy of ‘‘ Roderick 
Random,”’ ‘‘ the captain says ain’t a 
nice book for a woman to read. I 
hain’t never looked at it but he laughs 
as though it was a goodstory.’’ The 
captain stayed down on the wharf for 
some time. Whether he performed 
the suggestive feat of kicking the 
eel-pots, I do not know, but when he 
returned all signs of the passing 
squall had vanished. 

On the upper shelf of the book- 
case were files of old almanacs, dating 
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back to a period prior to the American 
Revolution. These were carefully 
sewed together with stout twine, in 
volumes of ten years each, and would 
have delighted the heart of any col- 
lector of such material. 

They were at first preserved by the 
captain’s father, and, later on, when 
they had descended to him as a leg- 
acy, by the captain himself. Wecan 
hardly realize at a time when the 
printing press is flooding the land 
with uewspapers, magazines, and 
books, the value formerly placed on 
these annals of astronomical, philo- 
sophical, and literary knowledge. No 
chimney corner in all the land was con- 
sidered completely furnished without 
a nail on which to hang the almanac. 
To it was constant reference made, 
for knowledge of high and low water 
as well as the quarterings of the 
moon. It took the place of the mod- 
ern weather bureau and _ hazarded 
predictions on heat and cold, storm 
and sunshine, with nearly the same 
accuracy as its present-day rival, only 
claiming the latitude of a few more 
days in which to reach thetruth. It 
was, moreover, a diary, in which was 
recorded all the notable events of the 
times and locality. A mingled flavor 
of the ludicrous and pathetic clings 
to these records. 

The first number in this collection 
bore the date of 1771 and was called 
an ‘‘Astronomical Diary, by Nathaniel 
Ames.’’ This publication had held 
an established position for many years 
prior to this date, having been 
launched on the favor of the public in 
1726, and closed its career of useful 
instruction in 1775. ‘‘ Poor Richard's 
Almanac’’ was a sharp competitor, 
the printing of which was conducted 
by ‘‘ Andrew Newell, in Dorset’s 
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Lane,’’ opposite the court house, 
Boston, from 1733-1758. Several of 
those compilations of wit, homely 
sense, and scientific knowledge, that 
have made this publication so famous, 
filled in the years following the Ames 
diary. 

Isaiah Thomas commenced his pre- 
dictions of weather conditions in 
which followed by his son, has 
become a familiar by-word through- 
out New England. ‘‘About this time 
look out for rain or snow,”’ 


"cc 


1775) 


struggling 
down through the whole month gave 
a reasonably safe road of retreat for 
the prophetic seer. After about the 
year the Thomas almanac 
seemed to have established itself in 
favor and furnished the bulk of the 
volumes to date. Among the single 
scattered here and there 
through the compilation appeared the 
works of Daniel Low, Bickerstaff, 
Houghton, Abraham Wiseman, and 
Dudley Leavitt. This last publica- 
tion was represented by a single copy 
on the cover of which was written in 
scraggly hand, ‘‘ Portsmouth, N. H.., 
Dec. 15th, 1807; stormy.’’ I called 
Captain Jared's attention to this note : 
‘* Ves,’’ said he, ‘‘ I remember when 
I bought that. I was only a boy then 
and bound up from the Kennebec in 
the old packet with my 
father. It had been brewing bad 
weather all day, and when we were 
off Boone island it set in for a north- 
east snow storm; so father decided to 
make for a harbor. We managed to 
sight Whale Back light before dark 
and run into Portsmouth. 

‘* Father sent me up town to get 
some supplies, and among other 
things I bought that almanac. I 
don’t think he liked it very well, as 
he had never seen one like it before. 


I810° 


copies 


Nancy, 
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I think he read it through before 
morning, for it was a bad night and 
he had to go on deck every little 
while to see if the lines were holding. 

‘*’That was before they had stoves. 
Nothing but fireplaces; one in the 
cabin and one forward for the cook, 
with little stubby chimneys that 
reached just above the deck. Every 
once in a while the wind would get a 
whirland comedown, sendingthe ashes 
flying like a dust signal. 
at sea in rough weather, the cook 
could not keep a fire for days together, 
for the water woukd come down chim- 
ney and put it out; besides, the ket- 
tles would bang about so that 
couldn't 


Very often 


he 
use them. Not much like 
the galley on an ocean liner of to- 
day. 

‘The only lamp we had burned 
fish-oil and was shaped like a small 
watering-pot, with the wick running 
out of thesnout. My! how those old 
lamps did flare and smoke until the 
cabin would smell like a Nantucket 
whaler trying out a fin-back.’’ 
Almanack and 
Farmer’s Daily Register, by Dudley 
Leavitt,’’ was quite a high-sounding 


‘*The Scholar's 


title, and the dedicatory lines were 
equally broad in their demands. 


“ Give me the ways of wandering stars to knov 


rhe heights of heaven above, and stars below.’ 


Which covered a breadth of knowl- 
edge supposed to belong to few of the 
sons of men. 


His introductory address gave a 
very definite idea of what was ex- 
pected of a publication of this kind: 


* Reader, I’ve often heard them say 
That every one on New Year’s day 
Should have a small, new book to show 


What day ‘twould rain and when ’twould snow.” 


In these calculations relating to the 


o 


weather, Dudley Leavitt seemed to 
have no fixed rule, for it is related of 
him that one time when traveling 
through Nottingham he spoke to a 
farmer by the wayside, remarking 
upon the beauty of the morning. 
‘* Yes,’’ said the sonof the soil, ‘* but 
it will rain like blazes before noon.” 
The day was very fair and showed no 
signs of such a change, but before the 
almanac maker had ridden ten miles he 
was drenched to the skin by a sudden 
shower. Thinking that some strange 
and occult knowledge must have en- 
abled the farmer to make so accurate 
a prediction he decided to ride back 
and interview him. So, after retrac- 
ing his steps and again meeting the 
agriculturist, he said: ‘‘ My friend, 
would you tell me how you were en- 
abled to hazard so good a yuess on 
the coming of the shower which over- 
took me on my way?”’ ‘‘ Surely,’’ 
‘*T had two infal- 
When my old black ram 
bites his left hind foot, I know that it 
will rain before night. ‘That is one! 
Then I buy Leavitt's almanack and 
when the cussed old liar says it will 
I know it will storm.’’ As 
neither of these propositions seemed 
to be of especial value to the prognos- 
ticator he took up his journey with- 
out disclosing his identity. 

This small collection of books, of 
which I have mentioned only a part, 
would seem very insignificant if 
placed beside the well-filled cases of a 
modern library. Of making books 
there is truly no end. Far too many 
are but the husks and chaff of 
thought and have but an ephemeral 
existence. The question has been 
asked, ‘‘ Who reads the writings of 
filty years ago?’’ and a brief review 
only is needed to show how many 


said the farmer ; 
lible signs. 


be fair, 
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have passed into the grave of forget- grinding. The man who studies 
fulness. Perhaps this is just as well. theories in his own way, and arrives 
The brain only needs a suggestive at conclusions from his own stand- 
idea over which to weave the gauzy point, is the graduate of a school, 
web of its own personality. Itis not which, although it may have no rec- 
well to absorb the half-chewed, half- ognized degrees, confers a very satis- 
digested product of some one else’s factory type of education. 


THE TREE AND THE BROOK. 


(From the German of Sallet.) 
By Laura Garland Carr. 


Said the tree— its bright leaves hushing— 5 
To the wild brook, ‘‘ Why this speed ? 
Why this restless, ceaseless gushing, 
Wave on wave forever rushing, 
Giving flowery banks no heed ? 
‘* Will you loose yourself forever— 
At each turn another be? 
Cease this eager, fierce endeavor, 
In this fair ravine stay ever, 
Be from rush and worry free! ’’ 


Said the brook in answer—slowing 
**In no one place can I stay. 

Aye, new phases I am showing, 

Take no step alike in going— 
Strain and struggle all the way. 


‘* Flowery vales are not inviting— 
Too oppressive, cramped for me ; 
Only speed I take delight in 
Till, at last, I’m lost to sight in 
Ocean’s cool infinity.’’ 


Said the tree, ‘‘ That’s a false notion. 
See! I flourish large and strong! 

Drinking sunlight, feeling motion— 

With no longing for the ocean— 
Rooted firm to tarry long. 


‘‘ What you seek for in the distance 
Is about us everywhere. 
Look! My boughs, without resistance— 
As a part of their existence— 
Touch infinity in air! ’’ 





THE CLOSING YEAR. 


By Louise Lewin Matthews. 


In sheeted vales, on snow-crowned hills, 
December days drift out the year 

With falt’ring steps, Time bowed in grief, 
Gives to the new a welcome cheer. 

So thus our life-days drift apace, 

Marked by the running sands away ; 

Soon other lives shall fill our place 

And love and live their nobler way. 


TILL SPRING HAS COME. 
By Cu. 4: 2a 


When cruel winter seizes earth, 

And all her currents freezes numb, 
The patience of creation waits 

Till spring has come. 


The wintry soul can only sit, 

With stifled joys and praises dumb, 
And muse in expectation fond 

Till spring has come. 


O love, when babbling streams resound, 
And buds unfold, and wild bees hum, 
Our hearts will melt. We dwell with frost 

Till spring has come. 


MAN’S PRESUMPTION. 
By Henry Kent. 


Without I hear a childish voice 
Impatient, in a game, cry out, 

‘* Don’t throw it now, the sun’s too bright, 
It’s shining there right in my way.’’ 

How many men there be about, 

Who blame the sun, or moon, or fate, 

For blinding their weak eyes, that gaze 
Too far above them, toward the light ; 
And try to push, however great, 

Some god or planet from its place. 





MRS. ROBERT HOLTON. 


By Mary M. Currier. 


neared a certain New 

England town, bore 

among its passengers a 

little gray-haired, sad- 
faced woman, who, as the shadows 
deepened, pressed her face close to the 
window, unconscious of the jact that 
her fellow-travelers were regarding 
her with curiosity. 

She had come all the way from 
Arizona, this frail-looking, timid 
she had come alone. 
She was not communicative but not 
one of those who noticed her could 
fail to understand that she had come 
back to the old home to make a long- 
dreamed-of visit. More and more 
familiar grew the roads, the hills, and 
the buildings. One could almost 
read the thoughts of that child-like 
mind. 

‘* Here’s the old bridge ; and here’s 
where John Wilkinson used to live. 
How they have built up between John’s 
house and the brook. The town’s 
all lighted now. What a dark place 
this used to be here by the willows! 
And the depot’s over on the other 
side of the track. Well, here I am 
at last. It’s a long ways tocome but 
I’m glad Icame. Now I hope I can 
find Lizzie’s house without 
trouble.”’ 

The train stopped and she stepped 
out, a little confused with the lights 
and noise, the changed location of 
the station, and the weariness of het 
long journey. But after a moment's 
hesitation she started perseveringly 
on up one of the less frequented 
streets. 

“It’s been thirty years since I was 


woman and 


any 


here, thirty years since I’ve seen 
Lizzie. I wonder if she'll know me. 
I don’t suppose she will, I’ve grown 
old so. But Lizzie isn’t old yet. 
She won't be forty-nine till December 
and I’m sure I should know her any- 
where. She'll be getting supper. I 
believe I'm too tired to eat to-night. 
What a pity if she should be gone! But 
I could go to the hotel. 
was of her to urge me to come! 
come, Sarah, she wrote. I should be 
so glad to see you. Only one sister 
in the world and I’ve not seen her for 
thirty years! It’s not right, Sarah; 
come and see me, and come soon be- 
fore we get too old and feeble to run 
around together as we used to. 

‘** Before we 


How good it 
Do 


get old—she meant 
before I do, but she wouldn’t say 
that. Yes, I’m glad I came. Now 
that he is gone there is nothing to 
stayawayfor. I hope nobody guessed 
what sent me so far from home to 
stay solong. But it isn’t likely that 
any one did, for they all had their own 
affairs to think of and probably no- 
body stopped to question much about 
me. Poor Robert! It’s two years 
since he died, but I haven’t had the 
heart to come before. And Lizzie 
didn’t write how she was getting 
along. She has the old place yet, 


but I don’t know how she manages 
to get the work done. 
she has a hired man, or perhaps a 
man and his wife take the farm and 
she boards with them. 


I suppose 


Lizzie never 
was a great hand to write. Well, I 
shall soon see.’’ 

She was now some little distance 
from the station and was nearing the 
old farm house where she and her 
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sister had played in childhood. She 
stopped to look about. A fine new 
house stood across the road opposite 
the old home, and a smaller one, but 
new and stylish, stood beside it where 
the garden used to be. 

After a moment she went on. There 
was a light in hersister’s kitchen but 
none in the sitting-room. 
getting supper,’’ thought the old 
lady. ‘‘How surprised she'll be! 
She didn’t plan on having my com- 
pany to-night.”’ 

She was now at the very door-step. 
Somebody came into the sitting-room 
but it was not Lizzie for she could 
hear her clattering the dishes farther 
away. Presently the person struck a 
. match, lighted a lamp and, neglecting 
to pull down the curtains, seated him- 
self in Robert’s arm-chair by the win- 
dow. It was not Robert. 
hired man. It was a man perfectly 
at home. He glanced over the even- 
ing paper with no intimation of the 
nearness of the little silent woman 
who trembled as she looked at him. 

‘* Oh, Robert, to think that Lizzie 
could forget so soon! and I have loved 
you all these years.’”’ 

Stealthily now, like a fugitive, she 
turned away and went back down the 
street. But after she had passed the 
smaller of the new houses she stopped. 
What if she should be mistaken after 
all; to come so far and not see Lizzie 
—she would at least make sure. She 
went up to the house and rang the 
bell. ‘‘ They will not know me,’’ she 
thought. 

A slender maid answered her ring 
and only half opening the door looked 
at her critically. 

‘* Will you please tell me who lives 
over there?’’ faltered the old lady 
pointing. 


‘** Lizzie’s 


It was no 


33! 


‘* Mrs. 
girl. 

‘* She that was the widow Holton ?’’ 
persisted the questioner. 

‘* Yes,’’ answered the maid, and 
shut the door without further cere- 
mony. 

It was no mistake then. Slowly 
and feebly the disappointed woman 
continued her way towards the busi- 
ness portion of the town. 


O’Brien,’’ answered the 


After some 


difficulty she found a hotel which she 
entered with a feeling of relief mingled 
with her weariness, bewilderment, and 
Here, at least, was 


disappointment. 
shelter and rest. 

As the clerk pushed the register 
towards her a strange idea came into 
her mind. Forthe first time in her long 
and busy life she was tempted to lie. 
She could not bear to write her own 
name where some one who had known 
her years ago might find it and learn 
that she had been back to the old 
place. 

She hesitated, but the clerk was 
looking and she took up the pen, then 
she remembered how when she and 
Maggie Driscoll were children at 
school they used to write their names 
sometimes with Mrs. before them just 
to see how funny they would look 
—Mrs. Maggie Driscoll, Mrs. Sarah 
Packard—and she began ‘‘ Mrs. 
Robert’’—what harm just for once to 
write itso? He would forgive me if 
he knew—‘* Holton,’’ the last word 
was blotted. 

She laid the pen down and looked 
at the name a moment. 

‘*T shall not go up to the cemetery 
to see the grave,’’ she said to herself. 
Perhaps there isn’t any stone for him. 
It’s just as wellif there isn’t. It 
won't make any difference. 

The next morning the train took 
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on board a-slender, sad-faced old lady 
who pressed her face against the 
pane in her attempt to see the hills 
and fields of her native town as long 
as possible, and who without knowing 
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it attracted the attention of her fellow- 
passengers. She had no words for 
any one but the look on her face said 
in language understood by all, 

‘*T shall never see these hills again.’’ 





ZECHARIAH 14: 7. 
By Mrs. O. S. Baketel. 


Amid the fleecy clouds of life, 
Shining with a lustre bright, 
If the shadows change the scene, 
‘* At evening time it shall be light.’’ 


For the promise thus is given 
Us to see with human sight, 
As we read in Holy Writ, 
‘* At evening time it shall be light.’’ 


The master’s words are ever true, 
Ours to view from lofty height, 
Still the same in depths below, 
** At evening time it shall be light.’’ 
So, weary pilgrim on life’s way, 
Ever striving for the right, 
Keep hoping, trusting, praying, 
‘* At evening time it shall be light.”’ 
Ne’er lose courage but press on, 
Fight life’s battles with thy might, 
Reach the goal and win the race 
‘** At evening time it shall be light.’’ 


MIGNON. 
By George Bancroft Griffith. 


Her voice with soft caressing ring 
Is sweeter than the notes we sing ; 
The limpid light of her dear eyes | 
Seems caught from fount in Paradise ! 


Pure as the flower winged rover sips 
The honey of her virgin lips; 
God never made a fairer child, 
And-may He keep her undefiled ! 











LOIS LATHAM’S PURITAN CONSCIENCE. 


By Semanthe C. 


CaN ae HERE was a hush in the 
old church and the con- 
gregation passed onward 
with soft footfalls and 
low spoken words. Oc- 





casional glances were turned towards 
the gallery where stood handsome 
Brainerd Strong, the only son of the 


ce 


petitioner. The prayer for ‘‘our 
youth ’’ which had moved the sympa- 
thy of the audience was scarcely 
noticed by him. 

Deacon Spinney’s pew and Lois 
Latham’s face, or such glimpses as 
her large straw bonnet permitted of 
the pearly pink of her cheek, her 
golden curls, and wide-open brown 
eyes directed earnestly toward the 
pulpit, had out-rivaled sermon and 
prayer inthe interest of the college 
student. 

Mrs. Spinney, too, seemed unaf- 
fected by the general sympathy. She 
carried her head aloft and passed 
Deacon Spinney's pew with a digni- 
fied nod of the head. 

‘**T hope it is soon enough for Miss 
Palmer to have the prayer meeting 
again,’’ she said, as her husband 
drove from the church door. ‘‘ She 
always wants it when Brainerd Strong 
is at home from college. I thought I 
could have it this week, as Patience 
Ann did not come home.’’ 

“Hush, Eunice,’’ said her hus- 
band, reprovingly. 

‘* Now, the Elder will have to go 
to the Peak district, and the Plains, 
and perhaps the Square, before he 
comes again. Then Lois will be 
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gone,’’ said Mrs. Spinney, ‘‘ and the 
sparerib won’t keep,’’ she added 
quickly, hearing a short laugh from 
her son Lishe. 

Few words enlivened the remain- 
der of the homeward drive or the 
afternoon meal. When the early 
darkness came, all gathered around 
the huge fireplace, excepting Lois, 
who sat at the end of the long table 
trying to write a cheerful letter home. 
A troubled expression clouded her 
usually sunny face. Her dress, of 
coarse blue homespun, did not wholly 
conceal the grace of her slender fig- 
ure, and was brightened by a bit of 
well-kept ribbon. At the smallest 
provocation the-color mantled her 
complexion, which was of delicate 
whiteness, and her truthful eyes had 
often a twinkle of fun in their depths. 
In her childhood she had been much 
with Aunt Eunice, and the’ closest of 
friends with Patience Ann. The lat- 
ter had been fond of imagining her 
future, or picturing her wedding 
scene, the handsome bridegroom, and 
Lois had always figured in the brides- 
maid's place. 

This was Lois’ first visit to her aunt 
in some years. Her father had been 
in ill health, the farm mortgaged, and 
the holder threatened foreclosure. 
When Aunt Eunice had learned that 
the teacher of the Plains school was 
not certain of reélection, she had 
sent for her niece to come and apply 
for the position. 

Lois’ pen was scratching ‘its way 
down the page when, with much 
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stamping of snow, a tall figure, but- 
toned into a threadbare overcoat, en- 
tered the room. 

‘*Good evening, Mis’Spinney. I’m 
afraid I’ll bring snow into your clean 
kitchen. It snows amazin’ fast, out.’’ 

‘* Why, what sent you out in such 
a storm, Job?’’ asked Mrs. Spinney. 

‘* Cilly sent me over for some of 
your hot drops, Mis’ Spinney.’’ 

A basket was quickly filled with 
remedies and eatables, but Job seemed 
in no hurry to leave. 

‘* Nice, comfortable fire you 've got 
here, Brother Spinney. I don’t think 
I’d change it for one of those black, 
shiny fire-boxes they ’ve got over to 
Brother Palmer’s.’’ 

‘* What do you mean,’’ asked Mrs. 
Spinney. 

‘*Haven’t you heard about it? 
Shuts the fire all up in one place. 

‘* Well,’’ said Mrs. Spinney, ‘'I 
shall not feel it my duty to expose my 
health by going over there to Friday 
night meeting. They can’t keep that 
kitchen warm with the fire all shut 
up in a box.’’ 

The deacon looked displeased, and 
Lois’ eyes were full of trouble. She 
feared that her aunt, in her ill humor, 
would say something to displease her 
old-time rival, Sally Palmer, whose 
brother was a member of the school 
board. 

On Friday afternoon, Mrs. Spinuey, 
nimbly paring some apples, was sur- 
prised to see the minister at the door. 
She slipped pan and dish into the 
closet, threw a shawl about her shoul- 
ders, and sank into a rocking chair. 

‘*No,”’ she told the Elder, ‘‘ she 
should not think of going to the meet- 
ing. She had suffered all day from 
hoarseness and rheumatism.’’ 

‘‘ Then I must drive over to Persis 


Hepburn’'s,’’ he said, regretfully. ‘‘I 
hoped you would be able to learn 
some of the hymns in this book, and 
lead the singing this evening.’’ 

Lois’ heart sank again. Persis 
Hepburn was the rival candidate for 
the Plains school. 

Brother Palmer's kitchen was 
crowded inthe evening. Mrs. Palmer 
found Brainerd a seat near the new 
stove which poured forth the welcome 
heat. Lois thought, as she saw his 
commanding figure, his broad fore- 
head and firmly set lips, ‘‘ He is just 
like Patience Ann's pictures of her 
bridegroom.’’ Just then her eyes fell 
beneath the look of admiration with 
which the flashing black eyes met her 
own. 

When the new hymn was given out 
Miss Persis went firmly through the 
first measures, and others were begin- 
ning to join, when one of the difficult 
passages was reached. Miss Persis’ 
face flushed, her voice quavered about 
the desired note, then trembled, and 
stopped. There was quite a little 
flutter, and the Elder said, 

‘*This is quite a difficult tune. 
Shall we try it again ?’’ 

The result was even more disap- 
pointing than that of the first trial 
had been. The Elder was sadly dis- 
turbed till Lishe whispered, ‘‘ Lois 
can sing it.’’ 

‘*Is any one present who can sing 
it? Will our friend from Wilton, 
Miss Latham, try ?’’ asked the Elder. 

Lois’ heart quaked as she rose, but 
clear and sweet sounded the tones, 
and without a quaver each difficult 
note was sounded. Other voices 
joined, Brainerd’s rare tenor among 
them, and the old kitchen was full of 
song. A rare smile illuminated the 
minister's face. At the close of the 
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service he hastened to speak to Lois. 
She turned to greet him and saw also 
his son, who detained her until she 
received her uncle’s summons, and 
said as he attended her to the sleigh : 

‘‘IT hope we may rely upon your 
help in our church choir, Miss La- 
tham. We shall reorganize it in the 
early summer.’’ 

He called the next afternoon on his 
way to the coach, to say that his 
father wished him to notify Miss 
Latham of her election by the school 
board, and delayed for much plan- 
ning for the choir. 

With the arrival of the summer va- 
cation the choir was reorganized and 
rehearsals were frequent and enthu- 
siastic. Uncle Samuel said that if all 
the members had to be consulted as 
often as Lois did he did not see how 
Brainard got around to them all. 

No delicate rosebud, in the genial 
influence of summer sun and rain, 
develops into bloom and beauty more 
unconsciously than did Lois into the 
grace and loveliness of womanhood. 
Her success in the school-room also 
gave ber new confidence in herself, 
and her whole nature thrilled with 
happiness when, at the end of the 
autumn term, she was able to send to 
her father a sum of money which pro- 
pitiated the mortgage holder, and en- 
abled her parents to spend thanks- 
giving day at brother Samuel’s. All 
attended the service in the old church. 
Brainerd was at home, and the choir 
surpassed themselves. 

‘* Fine singing !’’ said Job Taylor, 
who called in the evening. ‘‘ Lois 
sings a first-rate treble, and Brainerd’s 
tenor is the best anywhere about. He 
does seem to take an uncommon in- 
terest in the church singing, real 
heart interest, I think, though Brain- 
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erd never seems to take any stand for 
the Lord anywhere else. If Brainerd 
would only speak like John Twombly, 
now.’’ 

‘*Brainerd does not say one thing 
and practice another,’’ said Lois, 
quickly. 

‘* No, he’s no hypocrite. That was 
a powerful sermon, though, that the 
Elder preached last Sunday ; ‘ Be not 
unequally yoked together with unbe- 
lievers.. What did you think of it, 
Lois ?’’ 

‘*T don’t know what call Lois has 
to think of it,’’ said her aunt. ‘‘I 
hope Lois don’t set herself upto be 
better than Brainerd Strong,’’ she 
added, as Lois stole from the room. 

Brainerd taught the winter school 
at the village, and his interest in mu- 
sic by no means abated. When April 
came, the Fast day anthem was re- 
garded as something unheard before 
in the old church. Brainerd detained 
Lois and spoke of leaving for college 
on the following day in tones of ten- 
der regret for their separation. ‘‘I 
shall come for you this evening,’’ 
were his words at parting, in a tone 
that thrilled Lois’ heart, for with the 
intensity of her nature she loved him, 
and often shuddered at her guilt that 
she shrunk from the thought of 
heaven with him outside. 

They were silent on the homeward 
evening drive until Brainerd turned 
the horse towards the Plains road, 
white with sand over which stiff 
limbed pines cast their angular shad- 
ows. All her life Lois remembered 
the dark pines, unrelenting as fate. 
She trembled as Brainerd turned 
towards her and said in a low, tender 
voice, ‘‘ Lois, dear Lois, I have loved 
you so long, sotruly. Tell me, dar- 
ling, that you, too, love me.’’ 
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His arm drew her very close to his 
side, and her truthful eyes were raised 
to his as she said, 

** Brainerd, I love you with all my 
heart; oh, too well, I fear.’’ 

** And you will be mine, Lois, my 
own, my wife ?’’ 

There was a choking sob, then 
Brainerd heard, ‘‘ Oh, I cannot deny 
my Saviour if I die.’’ 

His arm tightened its grasp and his 
hand clasped hers with a grip of pos- 
session. 

** And what of me, Lois, of my grief 
and spoiled life ?’’ 

‘* Brainerd, why cannot we love 
Him, together, and each other ?’’ 

He was silent, his hand dropped 
hers and clutched the reins. He sat, 
tall and cold, at the farthest limit of 
the seat. As they reached the drive 
to the old house, he said: 

“Tf anything could make it impos- 
sible for me to love your Saviour, it 
is. that he bids you scorn a man’s 
supreme offering with no thought of 
him but only of cold duty.”’ 

With an icy ‘‘ good night,’’ he was 
gone. Then all the stings that a sen- 
sitive conscience and a loving heart 
could know were Lois’ companions. 
He would think her self-sufficient, 
would be angry ; he would love some 
one else, sometime. How should she 
bear it all the years that were to 
come! At dawn she was at her work. 
Perhaps Brainerd would stop on his 
way to the coach. But he passed 
without even a look of recognition. 

‘‘ Brainerd seems to be in a great 
hurry,’’ said her aunt, sharply. 

Through the weary weeks that fol- 
lowed her aunt’s sarcasm was hard to 
endure, and Lois grew pale and thin, 
but kept her cheerful smile even when 
July brought its withering heat. 
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Mrs. Palmer called one afternoon and 
left Mrs. Spinney in great excitement, 
and she met Lois at the door on her 
return from school. 

** Patience Ann is coming home to 
be married,’’ she said in a tone of 
triumph. ‘ Brainerd Strong is not 
long in finding those who think him 
good enough for them.”’ 

‘*She did not say it was Brainerd, 
Eunice,’’ said her husband. 

‘*She said he was college-learned 
and a parson’s son. Who did she 
mean but Brainerd ?’’ 

Lois seemed as if paralyzed and with 
difficulty crept up the stairway. Sat- 
urday night brought both Brainerd 
and Patience Ann. On Sunday, the 
latter, radiant with happiness, ap- 
peared in Brierton church. At the 
close of the service Brainerd attended 
her to the carry-all and was heard to 
say, ‘‘I shall come over immediately 
after dinner, to-morrow.’’ He lifted 
his hat with stately dignity to Lois as 
Deacon Spinney’s wagon passed him. 
Mrs. Spinney cast a withering look at 
her niece. 

The next day, as Lois sat alone at 
the noon hour, who should enter the 
school-room but Patience Ann. Af- 
ter the first greeting, she said: 

‘*T want your advice, Lois, about 
my wedding dress. For it must be 
ready by August thirtieth.’’ 

With a strong effort Lois compelled 
herself to talk with seeming interest 
of the different samples and patterns 
that were spread out before her, and 
to offer, now and then, a suggestion. 
Suddenly, Patience Ann said: 

‘* What will you wear, Lois? for, 
of course, you are to be my brides- 
maid.’’ 

Lois’ face became pale as ashes, and 
she found it impossible to speak. In- 
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tent upon her muslins, Patience Ann 
continued : 

‘*We have always said so, and I 
shall not let any nonsense between 
you and Brainerd prevent. He said 
you were too good to stand in line 
with him.’’ 

Here Lois’ control gave way en- 
tirely. Tears and sobs were the only 
reply to her friend’s questions. The 
clock struck the school hour, and, 
gathering up her treasures, with a 
parting ‘‘remember,’’ she was gone. 
The afternoon wore out its wretched, 
weary length; then Lois started 
homeward, wishing only to kneel in 
her small, bare room and dwell upon 
her sorrow. But no time for self- 
indulgence, even in grief, awaited 
her. Aunt Eunice had fallen and 
sprained both foot and shoulder. Lois 
braced herself to bear the double 
burden of work to which was added 
the outflow of her aunt’s perturbed 
spirit and her own nights of agoniz- 
ing heartache. She met Brainerd 
one day on her way to school, and 
his cold, stern look so pierced her 
heart that she had even prayed to die. 

One afternoon Brainerd drove over 
the Plains road. Loosening the reins 
he leaned back in the seat, his face 
pale and drawn, and his brows firmly 
knit. Lost in thought, he took no 
notice of the rapidly gathering clouds 
until he was roused by old Jenny, 
who stopped to meditate, also. Glanc- 
ing around, he saw a black cloud from 
which raindrops were beginning to 
fall. He hurried his horse to its ut- 
most speed, and after passing a long 
distance, turned a corner and saw, 
near the top of a long hill, Lois’ slight 
figure. She carried her white sun- 
bonnet in her hand, and the wind 
blew her light hair about her. She 
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seemed quite exhausted with weari- 
ness and terror. Turning to scan the 
black and brazen sky, she saw the 
familiar chaise and seemed to look for 
a place of retreat, then hurried on. 
Just as she was ready to drop the 
chaise reached her and, leaping to the 
ground, Brainerd lifted her to the 
seat. Faint with terror and confu- 
sion she sank into a corner of the 
carriage as he fastened the boot. 

‘* Are you faint, are you ill, Lois?” 
asked he anxiously, but received only 
a shake of the head forreply. Her 
heart thrilled with joy at the sound of 
his kind tones, only to quiver with 
pain at the thought, ‘‘Of course he 
would not pass me in this storm, and 
he knows that Patience Ann wishes 
us to be friends.’’ 

Soon there was a blinding flash, 
and at the same moment a tall tree, 
uprooted, fell to the ground across 
the way. Old Jenny ran backwards 
in terror, stopping at length by a 
fence post. Other blinding flashes 
followed with crashing thunder peals, 
and the long intervals were filled with 
the low rumbling of thunder. When, 
at last, the wind came like a seeming 
hurricane, the parts of the wind- 
broken cloud scattered, and the sun 
shone upon two faces brighter than 
the fairest sky. 

‘‘Lois, you belong to me,’’ whis- 
pered Brainerd, with a smile that 
illuminated his fine face. 

She did not dispute him. Drawing 
her very near himself he said: 

‘* Lois, in that terrible moment I 
knew that I loved not only you but 
my Saviour.’’ 

‘* Brainerd, I was sure God had 
given us to each other though it 
might be in death.’’ 

All else was forgotten in the joy of 
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reconciliation and love till old Jenny 
again became restive and compelled 
Brainerd to find a way home. He 
removed the bar rails and led the 
horse through the pasture to an open- 
ing beyond the fallen tree, and Jenny 
soon brought them in sight of the 
farmhouse. 

As they approached Lois suddenly 
exclaimed, 

‘But, Brainerd, what of Patience 
Ann ?’’ 

‘** Patience Ann ?”’ 

‘* Yes, who is she to marry ?’’ 

‘*‘Marry? Why, Ned Stapleton, 
my college chum.”’ 

Patience Ann had her wish, and 
Brainerd and Lois stood one fair Au- 
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gust morning in the flower-bedecked 
parlor while she was made the wife 
of Edward Stapleton. 

Two years later, in the old church, 
as the Elder wished, Brainerd and 
Lois ‘spoke their nuptial vows. As 
the group of friends, among whom, 
with beaming face, stood Aunt Eu- 
nice, watched the bridal party dis- 
appear, Job Taylor said : 

‘* Wonderful to think of, how thun- 
der and lightning and sickness worked 
like the Lord's servants to bring those 
two together. That was a wonderful 
recovery of yours, Mis’ Spinney. 
Never limped after that thunder 
shower, and as well as ever, and we 
all thought you were in a decline.’’ 
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By C. Fennie Swaine. 


From the woods the sunset glow has fled, 
And the winds are wailing a dirge for the dead. 


Over the dust of the faded roses 
They whisper secrets which death discloses. 


‘* Lover of violets,’’ the south wind sighed, 
‘*T wooed the wood-blooms that in springtime died, 


‘*T woke the rose with my passionate kiss, 
And it blushed into beauty, O June days of bliss. 


‘*T pressed to my bosom the lily-bells white 
And they smiled into blooming for sheer delight.’’ 


‘*O love and the roses !’’ the west winds sigh, 
‘*Only one summer to bloom in and die! 


‘*Only one June in the heart of the year! 
Only one dream and its rose-chaplet dear! ’’ 


But the dirge with this sweeter measure closes : 
‘* Ever and always the Junes bring roses. 


‘* Always and ever the dreams are ours, 
While love lives on in the sweetness of flowers.’’ 




















THE GHOST OF FANARD HILL. 


By W. P. Elkins. 


BAN the fall of 1872 I was at 
work upon a farm not far 
from the Green Moun- 
tains,in Vermont. After 
the crops of the home- 
secured, there remained 
some potatoes to be dug on a moun- 
tain farm twelve miles distant. I 
was selected for this job, while my 
uncle, who owned both farms, re- 
mained at home to make the cider 
and do the annual amount of ‘* break- 
ing up.”’ 

It was a cold day in early Novem- 
ber when I set out on my mission, 
with only a steady old horse for com- 
pany. I have said that my destina- 
tion was twelve miles from my uncle's 
home; it was, moreover, six miles 
from the neighboring village and four 
miles from the nearest inhabitant of 
that hilly country. The potatoes 
grew where there formerly were the 
cultivated fields of an old-time farmer, 
but the sons of that old settler had 
found cultivating the paternal acres 
unsatisfactory after the opening up of 
the West, had sold the farm for a 
song, and migrated to Minnesota. 
For years the place had been unoccu- 
pied, the fields had mostly been over- 
grown with bushes, and the build- 
ings had been left to decay. Never- 
theless, the old house had been re- 
cently made rain-proof, and one field 
had been cleared of bushes and made 
to yield something like an old-time 
erop. It was in that field that I was 
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to work, while I was to spend the 
nights, for a week at least, in the 
deserted house; surely not a pleasant 
prospect for a nervous man. 

However, the novelty of the under- 
taking charmed me, and as I jogged 
along the road that morning, under 
the exhilarating influence of the cold, 
mountain air, I felt as gay as if on 
the way to a husking-bee. Arrived 
at the deserted farm, I at once began 
operations; digging the potatoes and 
hauling them to the ruins of a barn, 
where they were temporarily stored 
in bins. The afternoon passed pleas- 
antly, and, as it began to grow dark, 
I made the old horse comfortable in 
a stall newly made in one corner of 
the ruined barn, and proceeded to 
the house, where a stove had been 
set up for use during the time of 
work on the mountain farm. I en- 
joyed a good supper as only he who 
has dug potatoes in cold weather can 
enjoy one, drew an old but comfort- 
able lounge near the fire, and pre- 
pared to pass the evening in the 
pleasantest manner possible under 
the circumstances. I began to read 
a version of one of Eugene Sue’s 
Although the room, in view 
of such temporary occupation, was 
furnished quite cosily, there was no 
clock in it; the only sounds were 
those of mice, either gnawing within 
the partition walls or running over 
the chamber floor. 

The unusual stillness, with the 
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strange feeling which comes from 
being alone in a deserted house, be- 
gan to make me uneasy, and finding 
I could not read, I lit my pipe and 
went out of doors. It was one of 
those still nights in which no leaf is 
stirring, though dry and light they 
are scattered over the ground, and in 
which one seems to hear faint sounds 
from the sky. The crescent was low 
in the west. The creek that wanders 
slowly across the meadows below 
shone like silver under the rays of 
the moon, and the western horizon 
seemed more remote than ever before. 
I could distinctly hear the water 
falling over the dam at Northrop 
pond, five milesaway. Save that and 
the barking of a. fox there was no 
sound. 

Refreshed by the cold air and 
quieted by my pipe, I again sought 
the comfortable lounge by the fire, 
and resumed my reading. It was 
not long, however, before I fell asleep. 
I awoke after several hours, feeling 
strangely, as if under the spell of a 
mysterious presence. My lamp had 
burned low and gone out, the rats 
and mice were quiet, all was dark 
and silent except for the feeble light 
of the dying embers in the stove and 
a mysterious sound, which I soon 
concluded was made by the wind. 
Yet why was the sound confined to 
one corner of the room, instead of 
issuing from the many cracks in the 
old building, and why wasn’t the 
wind made evident by the moaning 
of the trees near by, or by the other 
noises which it usually produces? 

I fancied I could hear an occa- 
sional sound as of swaying branches, 
but it was too faint to be clearly 
recognized. Evidently there was 
only a slight breeze without, yet the 
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mysterious sound from the corner 
was as distinct as the whistling of a 
gale through a keyhole. I opened 
the door and listened; only a slight 
breeze was blowing, scarcely enough 
to sway the smallest twigs. Perhaps 
the peculiarity and distinctness of this” 
noise were Owing to the size and shape 
of a particular crack in the corner. 
Anyhow I was too much charmed by 
the plaintiveness of the notes to in- 
vestigate farther, but, lying down, 
gave myself up to the reveries and 
emotions which the whistling of the 
wind is so apt to inspire. 

Such a sound always makes me 
sad, but with a sadness mingled with 
delight. In this case the effect was 
heightened by the surroundings and 
by the apparent mystery before me. 
The strange wind whistled and 
moaned, oh, so weirdly, and my 
thoughts flew back to childhood, the 
happy home and state, where all was 
freedom and bliss. I saw the sunny 
yard in front of my father’s house, 
I heard the merry sounds of laughter 
and the voices of the dear ones I had 
lost. I saw, with the old delight, 
the wild flowers blooming in my 
grandfather's meadow, the first straw- 
berries nestling beneath the grass, 
the pretty birds scolding the threaten- 
ers of their nests. I looked with the 
old delightful wonder at the hills, 
which seemed to bound the world, 
and listened to the tales of those who 
had visited the mysterious beyond. 
I admired again the strength and 
prowess of my uncles, visited my 
dear old grandmother and received 
her gifts of sugar-plums and fruit, 
and looked confidingly into the ten- 
der face of my mother. And then I 
looked beyond, at the ever smiling 
sky, and read there the eternal mes- 
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sage of beauty, mystery, and love. 
What does it all mean? I asked. 
But why such questionings? I am 
strong and happy, and. one thing is 
certain: Whatever may be the mys- 
tery of life, it 7s mystery and it is 
good. 

I had reached this point in my 
half-conscious reveries when the wind 
sound ceased and I became aware of 
a strange presence in the room. I 
sprang up and looked. In the dark- 
ness of the corner was the awful, 
indescribable, formless figure of a 
ghost! Its shadowy, whitish form 
served only to point a resemblance 
to a man in the flesh, while it shed a 
strange, dull light close around it,— 
a light very different from the warm 
glow of the few embers left in my big 
stove. I stood perfectly still, power- 
less to move, but very much fright- 
ened, and vainly hoping that the 
spectre would not see me. But the 
dreadful creature had long been 
aware of my presence in his house, 
and evidently had come into the seen 
world on purpose to pay me a visit. 
I stood still; the apparition moved 
perceptibly toward me and lifted 
something that I took to be his spec- 
tral hand. In obedience to that im- 
petuous movement I fell into my big 
chair by the fire, and there I sat, 
unable to remove my gaze from the 
dread visitor for a moment, but sat 
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trembling, horribly afraid, in unique 
agony, yet with senses all acute. 
The spectre spoke, or tried to! 

Such a strange, unearthly, unphysi- 
cal sound! It seemed to come from 
some mysterious depth in his form- 
less being, and I could only respond 
by involuntary thrills of horror. He 
seemed to realize that I did not un- 
derstand, for he struggled and tried 
repeatedly to articulate his meaning. 
I knew by an instinctive appreciation 
of his struggles that he, too, was in 
agony, and desperately resolved to 
deliver his message. 

At length, by a final effort, shak- 
ing his shadowy substance to its 
centre, the words were shaped, and, 
though with difficulty, I understood : 

‘*My prison; my prison! ’’ 

Then he vanished. 

= * * * 

I remained, transfixed with fear, 
till the dawn came to my relief. 
Then I did a poor day’s work, but 
before night came drove home to tell 
my uncle’s family of my experience. 
Of course all laughed at me, but I 
vowed that I would never pass another 
night alone in the haunted house. 
So the next day some of my cousins 
went up to Fanard Hill with me, and 
remained till the potatoes were all dug. 


- We spent the night in the same room 


where I was visited by the ghost, but 
we saw nothing of him. 








THE MEN IN THE CAB. 


a 
By Mrs. Sarah L. Nute. 


I stood on the platform awaiting the coming 
Of the train from the East. There’d been some delay. 
The gates had been lowered; I now heard the humming 
Of the swift flying engine as it dashed o’er the way. 


One glance in the cab as I heard the bell ringing 
Showed the men at their post; calm and steady were they, 
With thoughts now intent on their work that was bringing 
Many hearts to their homes at the close of the day. 


I was soon in the car, and had time for reflection 
When once I got seated for my trip on the train. 
My mind was now centered in the foremost direction, 

And from writing my thoughts I could not refrain. 


All around me looked happy ; the day was delightful. 
But none of the charms seemed me to entrance, 

For the men in the cab, who were working so faithful, 
As the minutes flew by us my thoughts did enhance. 


How few ever think, when they are riding for pleasure, 
From memory’s casket to just drop a pearl 

For the men in the cab! It might be a treasure 
To lighten their hearts as onward they whirl. 


The calm engineer touches lightly the throttle, 
And faces the perils by night or by day. 
Was there ever a soldier yet braver in battle 
Than he and his fireman when destruction has sway ? 


He has climbed up the hill, and is now at the summit 
Which through years of hard labor he has hoped to attain. 

Now his comrade is thinking by his work he shall profit, 
And some day fill the place which he’s striving to gain. 


Many hardships and toil, together with danger, 
The brave, noble firemen all have to endure. 

To light storms or tempests they are not any stranger 
For their place in the cab is never secure. 


When the hours have been long, and they’re tired and weary, 
Come thoughts of the wife and the children at home ; 

Or may be of a mother who tries to make cheery 
A place, warm and cozy, for her dear one to come. 


May our good Heavenly Father, who always is ready 
To go with His children wherever they roam, 

Gently guide them through trials with a hand that is steady, 
And bring them all safely to their dear ones at home ! 





HON. E. B. S. SANBORN. 


Hon. E. B. S. Sanborn, a prominent attorney and long time member of the 
State Railroad Commission, died at his home in Franklin, after a protracted ill- 
ness, November 3, 1903. 

Mr. Sanborn was a native of the town of Canterbury, born August 11, 1833. 
He graduated at Dartmouth college in the class of 1855, studied law with the late 
Judge Nesmith of Franklin, and was admitted to the bar in 1857, and had been 
actively and continuously in practice up to the time of his last illness, attaining 
high distinction and success. He served seven times in the state legislature as 
a representative from Franklin, the last time in 1891, and was conspicuous in de- 
bate and committee work. He was appointed a railroad commissioner in 1883 
and served till 1888. In 1893 he was again appointed holding a place upon the 
board, by successive reappointments, till the time of his death. 

He was originally a Republican in politics but acted with the Democratic party 
for about twenty years previous to 1896. He was active in educational work, 
was for a short time one of the trustees of the State Normal school, and for many 
years a member of the Franklin board of education. He had been twice mar-* 
ried, leaving a widow with a son and daughter, and one daughter by the first wife. 


MAJ. STEPHEN R. SWETT. 


Maj. Stephen R. Swett, a veteran of the War of the Rebellion, and a promi- 
nent citizen of Canaan, died in that town November 23. He wasa native of Salis- 
bury, born June 18, 1819, being a descendant of patriotic stock, his grandfather 
serving in the Revolution and his father in the War of 1812. 

Major Swett raised the first company of cavalryin this state for service against 
the rebellion. This company, with others, was taken to Rhode Island, where they 
joined forces with companies of that state. In 1862 he was made a major, and in © 
1864, owing to wounds received at the battle of Kelley’s ford, he received his dis- 
charge. 

Since the war Major Swett had resided in Canaan, and in the course of a long 
and useful career was deputy sheriff for a term of ten years, superintendent of 
schools eight years, overseer of the poor, and in 1885 he represented the town in 
the state legislature. 


ALBERT NOTT, M. D. 


Dr. Albert Nott, a prominent physician of West Newton, Mass., died at his 
home in that place, October 17, 1903. 
Dr. Nott was a native of the town of Claremont in this state, born in 1843. 
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He was educated in the public schools of his native town and at the University of 
Vermont, where be.received. his degree of M. D..and soon after, in 1874, settled 
in the practice ¥of medicine. in West.Newton, He: gained eminence as a practi- 
tioner, and was-at on®itime dean’ of the Beston college of physicians and surgeons, 
and later occupied the same office at the Tufts college medical school. He was a 
prominent Mason, a member of the local lodge I. O. O. F., and a member of the 
Second Congregational church. A widow survives him. 


WILLIAM A. EMERSON. 


William A. Emerson, a well-known citizen of Hampstead, died November 19. 
He was born in Hampstead, September 7, 1842, and was the youngest son of Dan- 
iel and Ruth Conner Emerson. His education was obtained in the public schools 
of the town. He married Abbie H. Dorr of Hampstead, daughter of Francis B. 
Dorr. 

In 1874 Mr. Emerson began the business of carrying shoes to Haverhill, which 
he followed for fifteen years. Seventeen years ago he, with his brother, Daniel, 
began the manufacture of shoes in Hampstead, in which enterprise he met with 
marked success. 

Mr. Emerson represented his native town in the last legislature, and.served on 
the committee on education. He was a member of the Congregational church, St. 
Mark’s lodge, A. F. and A: M., and Bell chapter of Derry, and DeWitt Clinton 
commandery of Portsmouth. 

Besides a widow, Mr. Emerson leaves four sons, Daniel, Frank W., Arthur M., 


and Myron E. Emerson, and three brothers, Daniel H. and James H. of Hamp- 
stead, and Horatio B. of Malden, Mass. 


CAPT. JOSEPH W. LANG. 


Joseph W. Lang, born in Tuftonborough, December 2, 1832, died at Meredith, 
October 22, 1903. 

He was the son of Thomas E. and Cynthia Blaisdell Lang. He engaged in 
trade at Meredith Village in early life, and when the War of the Rebellion broke 
out was the partner of Isaiah Winch, and when permission was given to raise a 
regiment in Belknap county Captain Lang at once set about raising a company 
and, turning their store into a recruiting station, enlisted eighty-six men of what 
was afterwards known as Company I of the Twelfth Regiment of New Hampshire 
Volunteers. Being as popular as he was in earnest, he was unanimously chosen its 
commander. He was the first man to enlist in Company I, August 14, 1862, and 
enlisted twenty-five in the afternoon of the same day. He was in the battles of 
Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, and the skirmishes in front of Petersburg. At 
Chancellorsville he was wounded severely in the leg and taken prisoner, being held 
fourteen days. The wound in his leg prevented him from marching into Rich- 
mond with his regiment. He was discharged on account of wounds August 19, 
1864, having been in active service two years and five days. Since the war he has 
been engaged in farming in Meredith. 

Captain Lang has been prominent in public life in Meredith, and was a leading 
Democrat in his town and county. He served twice as a member of the legisla- 
ture from Meredith, the last time in 1899. He was active in Masonry, and was 
also a member of the Knights of Pythias, Red Men, the Grange, and G. A. R. 

January 19, 1860, he married Lucy A. Leach of Wells, Me., who survives him, 
with one daughter. 
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THE BEST GIFT IS A USEFUL GIFT. 


Beautiful, Reliable, Lasting, Serviceable, are our 


Dress Suit Cases, Shopping Bags, Grips of all sizes, 
Chatelaines, and Leather Goods Novelties. 


When you get these from us you buy of the manufacturer. We display for the Holiday trade the 
largest lines of Trunks, Dress Suit Cases, etc., in Noithern New England. 


N. J. WHALEN, 
1148 Elm Street, 99-103 Merrimack Street, - - MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Concord and Manchester cars pass our Eli Street Store 


GOODMAN'S 


THE ONLY UP-TO-DATE 


BOOK STORE 


IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 





41 Hanover Street, - MANCHESTER, N, H, 
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10c. CIGAR 
Londres and Perfecto shapes packed in handsome 
souvenir boxes for the holidays. All dealer-. 
Boston Distributors, 


McGREENERY & MANNING, Cross & Fulton Sts. 
L. JESELSOHNN, 213 Hanover St. 


N.Y. Dis’butor, A. H. HILLMAN CO., 94 Park Row. 
R. G. SULLIVAN, Mfr., Manchester, N. H. 
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Glasses for all Defects _____ Por Over Sixty Years 

Mrs. WINSLow’S SOOTHING SYkup has been used 
for chikiren teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
and isthe best remedy for Diarrhea. Twenty. } 
five cents a bottle. } ! 


for which glasses are worn, 
for thirty years. 


ATISFACTION GUARANTEED. ‘ 
er The Best of All Kisses 


in confectionery is the 


“GOLDENROD” 


They are the best that skill and finest 
materials can produce. Your confec- 
tioner has them if he is one who 
caters for the best trade. 


Brown & Burpee, 





940 Elm St., 30 No. Main St., 
Manchester, N. H. Concord, N. H. 
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Boston : Brothers, 


Successors to the EK. A. TALPEY CO., 


832 Elm Street, MANCHESTER, N. H. 
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